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M. 
I. 
Come from my First, ay, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh ; “ 
And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die ! 
Fight as thy father fought ; 
Fall as thy father fell ; : 
Thy task is taught; thy shroud is wrought; 
So; forward and farewell! 


BY W. 


Toll ye my Second! toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed. 
So0,—take him to his rest! 


Call ye my Whole, ay, call 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day : 

Go, call him by his name! 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 


IT. 


He talked of daggers and of darts, 
Of passions and of pains, 

Of weeping eyes and wounded hearts, 
Of kisses and of chains ; 

He said, though love was kind to grief, 
He was not born to grieve ; 

He said, though many rued belief, 
She safely might believe. 

But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore by yea and nay, 

My Whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


He said my First whose silent car 
Was slowly wandering by, 

Vailed in 4 vapor faint and far 
Through the unfathomed sky, 

Was like the smile whose rosy light 
Across her young lips passed, 

Yet oh! it was not half so bright, 
It changed not half so fast. 

But still the lady sbook her head, 
And swore by yeaand nay, — 
My Whole was all that he had said 

And all that he could say. 


And then he set a cypress wreath 
Upon his raven hair, 

And drew his rapier from its sheath,— 
Which made the lady stare; 

And said his life blood’s purple glow 
My Second there should dim, 

If she he loved and worshipped so, 
Would only weep for him. 

But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore by yea and nay, 

My Whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 





LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A LAW-CLERK. 
THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

The reader must not expect any artistic finish or colouring in such 
brief transcripts as I can furnish of by-gone passages in my clerkly ex- 
perience. Law-writers and romance writers are very distinct classes 
of penmen, and I am consequently quite aware that these sketches have 
no other claim to attention than that they are prey excerpts,—writ 
large,—from a journal in which the incidents of the day were faithfully 
noted down at the time of their occurrence: Their accuracy, therefore, 
does not depend upon memory, which certainly I do not find to be as 
Virile and tenacious at seventy as it was at seventeen. No one will 
feel surprised that I should, in my vocation, have turned over several 
Startling leaves in the darker chapters of our social history ; and some 
of these, I have thought, may prove even more interesting to a nume- 
Tous class of minds, when plainly and unpretendingly set forth, than 

‘f tricked out in the showy varnish and false jewels of romance and fan- 
cifal invention. 

.On the evening previous to the day, Mr. ——,—suppose, for conve- 

Nence sake, we call him Mr. Prince, he was one in many respects,—on 

evening, then, previous to the day, Mr. Prince, a barrister, whose 

Clerk 1 had been for about three years, intended setting out, for the 

Second time, on the Western Circuit,a somewhat unusual circumstance, 

or rather couple of circumstances, occurred. I must premise that }.r. 

rince had at the previous assize made agreat hit at Salisbury, by a 

SUCcessfy] objection to an indictment framed under 30th Geo. 2, which 
Shargeda respectably-connected young man with stealing a sum of money 
10 bank notes. Mr. Prince contended that bank notes were not “‘ moneys, 
Wares, goods, or merchandize,” within the moaning of the statute, an 
°Pinion in which the judge, Mr. Baron Thompson, after much argumen- 
tion, coincided, and the prisoner was acquitted and discharged. This 

Ugely astonished the agricultural mind of Wiltshire: a lawyer who 
Could prove a bank note, then a legal tender, not to be money, was unl- 
Versally admitted to be a match, and something to spare, for any big- 
Wig on the circuit, and a full share of briefs would, it was pretty cer- 

in, thenceforth fall to Mr. Prince’s share. 

And now, to return to the circumstances I was s eaking of. I was 
Yriting at chambers in the Temple on the evening in question for Mr. 
rine, when who should bustle in but old Dodsley, the attorney of 
‘ncery Lane. Many persons must still remember old Dodsley, or at 
pot pen Pavs powdered Pig- tall. gold eye-glass, tasseled hessian —- 
rlasti -and-salt pants. This visit surprised me, for 

the spruce and conpeau 4 P 


consequential antique had not hitherto patronized us, 
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we not having as yet, I supposed, a sufficient relish of age about us to 
suit his taste. 

‘Mr. Prince,” he said, “‘ of course goes the Western Circuit ? Tobe 
sure, to be sure. Is he retained in the Salisbury case of the King on 
the prosecution of Gilbert against Somers ?” 

I knew perfectly well he was not, but of course I replied that I would 
look, and passed my finger slowly and deliberately down the page of 
an caliry Setk. ** No, he is not,” I said on reaching the foot of the 
leaf. 

‘* TLen here is a retainer for the defence.” Dodsley placed a one 
pound note and a shilling on the table, and, as soon as J had made the 
usual entry, added, * I am acting in this matter for Cotes, of Salisbury, 
who, as the case is of some importance, will deliver the brief, hand- 
somely marked, I believe, and with a good fee to clerk, at Winchester ; 

ood- by!” 
‘ A quarter of an hour afterwards, the great Mr. Pendergast, solici- 
tor of Basinghall Street, ascended the stairs, and presented himself. 
He had a brief in his hand, marked “ Fifty Guineas.” This I saw ata 
glance: indeed, of all the characters on the back of a brief, the figures, 
—the fee,—by some magnetic attraction or influence, invariably caught 
my eye first. 

** Mr. Prince proceeds on the Western Circuit ?” 

** Certainly.” 

** And is not, I conclude, retained in the Crown case against Somers 
for larceny ?” 

** The deuce! well, this is odd!” I exclaimed, “ Mr. Dodsley left a 
retainer for the defence not above ten minutes ago.” 

** You don’t say so!”’ rejoined Mr. Pendergast, peevishly ; ‘‘ dear 
me, dear me; how unfortunate! The prosecutrix is anxious above all 
things to secure Mr. Prince's services, and now—dear me! This is a 
kind of business not at all in our line; nor indeed in that of the respec- 
table Devizes firm who have taken the unusual course of sending the 
brief to London, although relating only to a simple matter of larceny ; 
—dear me, how unfortunate ! and the fee, you see, is heavy.” 

‘* Surprisingly so, indeed! The presecutrix must be wonderfully 
anxious to secure a conviction,” I replied with as much nonchalance as 
I could assume, confoundedly vexed as I-was. It was not at all likely, 
for all old Dodsley had hinted, that the brief in defence of a prisoner 
committed for larceny would be marked at a tenth of fifty guineas : 
however, there was no help for it, and after emitting one or two addi- 
tional ‘‘ dear mes!”” away went Mr. Pendergast with brief, fifty guin- 
neas, and no doubt proportionately handsome clerk’s fee, in his pocket. 
I was terribly put out, much more so than Mr. Prince, when he came 
in and heard of what had happened, although fifty guineas were fifty 
guineas with him at that time, ‘I have seen something of the Case,” 
he said, ‘*in the newspapers ; it has curious features. The prisoner is 
a female of great personal attractions, it seems. We must console our- 
selves,” he added with jocose familiarity, ‘*it is something to be the 
chosen champion of beauty in distress.” To which remark I perceive 
the word *‘ Fudge,” in large capitals, appended in my diary. ‘* Hum- 
bug” would have been more forcible, but that expressive word had 
not then been imported into the English vocabulary, or it would, I 
doubt not, have been used. 

Mr. Prince of course travelled by post-chaise with a learned brother, 
and I reached Winchester by coach, just as the sheriff’s trumpets pro- 
claimed the arrival of my lords the judges in that ancient city. Our 
Wiltshire fame had not yet reached Winchester, and although the cri- 
minal business of the assize was heavy, very few cases were confided to 
Mr. Prince. Cotes arrived on the second day, with the brief in the 
Salisbury case, marked, I was astonished to find, ‘‘ Twenty Guineas,” 
and the old fellow behaved, moreover, very well tome. Mr. Prince 
was in Court, and I had full leisure to run over the matter, and a very 
strange, out-of-the-way, perplexing business, as set forth in Mr. 
Cotes’s instruction to Counsel, it appeared to be. Divested of surplu- 
sage, of which the brief contained an abundant quantity, the affair 
stood about thus:—Mr. Hurdley, a wealth rson, who bad resided 
many years at Hurdley Villa (then so ealled, bat now, I hear, bearing 
another appellation, and not very distant, by-the-by, from Bowood, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s country seat,) had died three or four months 
previously intestate, and Hurdley Villa was now inhabited by a Mrs. 
Gilbert, the deceased’s sister-in-law, and her son, Charles Gilbert, the 
heir-at-law, but who yet wanted some ten months of his majority. The 
day before his death Mr. Hurdley despatched James Dakin, an aged 
and confidential servant, to bring home one Emily Somersfrom Brigh- 
ton, where he, Mr. Hurdley, had placed her some fourteen years pre- 
viously in a first rate school. He told the mistress of the establish- 
ment, a Mrs Kyland, that the child, then about five years old, was 
the orphan daughter of a distant relative, a statement discredited as 
she grew up by the evidence of her features, described as presenting 
a beautiful and feminine but still surprisingly accurate reflex of those 
of Mr. Hurdley. This remarkable resemblance not only gave rise to 
calumnious rumours, but appeared greatly to impress Mr. Hurdley 
himself, at the last and only interview he ever had with the young girl 
since he consigned her to Mrs. Ryland’s care. This was about six 
months before he died, and on his return home he gave Mr. Cotes di- 
rections to prepare @ new will, by which he bequeathed twenty thou- 
sand pounds to Emily Somers, and divided the residue, about double 
that amount, amongst his nephew, Charles Gilbert, and other more 
distant relatives This will was drawn out and executed, but was sub- 
sequently destroyed under the following circumstances :—The instant 
Mrs. Gilbert heard of the serious illness of her wealthy brother-in-law, 
she hastened with her son to Hurdley Villa, and immediatly set to 
work, tormenting the dying gentleman into annulling his will. Wea- 
ried out at length, it seemed, by Mrs. Gilbert’s importunities, he yield- 
ed the point, and the will was burnt in the presence of Cotes, the at- 
torney, a medical gentleman of Devizes, Mrs. Gilbert, an. the house- 
keeper, a Mrs. James. ‘ You persist, Charlotte,” said Mr. Hurdley, 
feebly addressing his sister-in-law, ‘that Emily Somers ought not to 
inherit under this will?” ‘‘I do, indeed, my dear Robert ; you may 
be sure she will be sufficiently provided for without the necessity of 
your bequeathing her such an enormous sum as twenty thousand 
— ‘* Are the two letters I gave you sent to the post?” asked 

ir. Hurdley of the housekeeper. The woman hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ Oh yes, certainly; some time since.” A strange ex- 
pression, something like mockery or malice, Cotes thought flickered 
over the pale face of the dying man as he said, addressing the attorney, 
‘* Then I authorise and require Jou» sir, to burn that my last and only 
existing testament.” This was done, and everybody except the medical 
gentleman left the room. Mrs Gilbert vanished instantly her wish 
was accomplished, following sharply upon the heels of the housekeeper. 

Mr. Hurdley died on the following day. He was already speechless, 
though still conscious, when Dakin returned from Brighton with Emily 
Somers, upon whom his fast-darkening eyes rested whilst yet a ray of 
light remained, with an intense expression of anxiety and tenderness. 
The wealth, I may here state, of which Mr. Hurdley died possessed, 
was almost entirely personal, Hurdley Villa and grounds being, indeed, 
the only reality,and was lodged in British securities. It was the in- 





tention, Mr. Cotes believed, of Mrs. Gilbert and her son, the instant 
the latter came of age and could legally do so, to dispose of those secu- 
rities, and invest the produce in land: that time was, however, not 
yet arrived. 

Matters went on smoothly enough at Hurdley Villa for some time 
after Mr. Hurdley’s death ; Mrs. Gilbert was exceedingly civil and kind 
to Emily Somers ;—her son, from the first, something more ; and it was 

rent that he was becoming deeply attached to the gentle and 
ul girl bequeathed to his mother’s and his own generous care by 
protector. These advances, evidently at first encoura- 
ged by Mrs. Gilbert, were by no means favourably received,—why, 
will presently mn Mr be that lady worked herself into # 
violent rage, both with her son's | and the intolerable airs and 
sumption of Emily Somers, who forthwith notice to quit Hurdley 
Villa, accompanied by an intimation that an annuity of fifty pounds a 
year would be settled on her. This scandalous injustice roused the 
spirit of the young girl, acquainted as she was with the burning of the 
will, and a violent altercation ensued between her and Mrs. Gilbert, 
in the course of which something was said or hinted that excited Mrs. 
Gilbert to downright frenzy, and she vowed the insolent, audacious 
minx should not sleep another night in the house. This scene oceur- 
red just efter breakfast, and a chaise was ordered to be in readiness 
by two o’clock to convey Emily Somers to Devizes. About half-past 
twelve Mrs. Gilbert went out for an airing in the carriage, and was 
gone about an hour; her passion had by this time cooled down, and the 
servants thought, from the irresolute, half regretful expression of her 
countenance, that a conciliatory word from Miss Somers would have 
rocured her permission to remain. That word was not spoken, and 
Mrs Gilbert, with a stiff bow to the young lady, who was already 
equipped for departure, sailed grandly away to her dressing room. Im 
about ten minutes a terrible hurly:burly rang through the house : 
Mrs. Gilbert’s diamond necklace and cross was declared to be m 
from her jewel.case, and a hurried search in all possible and impossi- 
bie places was immediately commenced. Miss Somers, distracted ag 
she said by the noise and confusion, intimated that she should walk on 
and meet the chaise, which could not be far distant; and ** as Mrs. 
Gilbert,” she added with bitter emphasis, “‘ insists that every trunk in 
the housé shall be searched, I will send for mine to-morrow.” So say- 
ing she left the apartment, and, a minute afterwards the house. T 
post chaise was not far off, and she had reached it, and seated herself, 
when & footman came running up with a request from Mrs. Gilbert 
that she would return immediately. Miss Somers declined doing so, 
and ordered the lion todrive on. Seeing this, the footman, a pow- 
erfal fellow, eaught hold of the horses’ heads, exclaiming, as he did so, 
** that it was a matter of robbery, and the young lady should return.” 
The chaise was accordingly turned round, and the now terrified girl 
was in 4 manner forcibly taken back to Hurdley Villa. There it wag 
proposed to search her: She vehement!y protested against being sub- 
jected to such an indignity, but Mrs. Gilbert peremptorily insisted that 
she should, and a constable having been actually sent for, she, at length, 
reluctantly submitted. The search was fruitless, and Mrs. Gilbert, 
taking up the young lady’s muff,—it was the month of January,—which 
was lying in a chair, tossed it contemptuously towards her, with an in- 
timation that “‘ she might now go!” The muff fell short, and drop 
on the floor. A slight sound was heard. ‘‘Ha! what's that?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gilbert. Quickly the muff was seized, felt, turned inside 
out, ripped, and the missing diamond necklace and cross were found 
carefully enveloped and concealed in the lining! Miss Somers fainted, 
and had only partially recovered when she found herself again in the 
chaise, and this time accompanied by a constable, who was conveyin 
her to prison. The unfortunate young lady was ultimately commit 
for trial on the charge of stealing the jewels. Miss Somers’ refusal to 
entertain the suit of Mr. Charles Gilbert, and the large fee marked on 
the brief in defence, were explained by the fact that a Lieut. Horace 
Wyndhan, of the artillery service, then serving in Ireland, had, when 
at Brighton, contracted an engagement with Emily Somers, fully sanc- 
tioned, Cotes believed, by the late Mr. Hurdley. This young officer 
had remitted a considerable sum to the attorney, with directions that 
no expense should be spared; and further, stating that he had applied 
for leave of absence, and should, the instant it wes granted, hasten to 
Wiltshire. 

This was the tangled web of circumstance which it was hoped the in- 
genuity of counsel might unravel, but how, Mr. Cotes, a well-meaning, 
plodding individual, but scarcely as bright as the north star, did not 
profess to understand. Mr. Prince took yo interest in the matter, 
and he speedily came to the conclusion that it was highly desirable 
Miss Somers should be directly communicated with. The etiquette of 
the bar of course precluded Mr. Prince from himself visiting a prisoner, 
but I, though it was rather out of my line of service, might do so, by 
permission of Mr. Cotes. This was readily accorded, and the next day 
I and the attorney set off for Salisbury. 

We had an interview with Miss Somers early on the following morn 
ing. All my clerkish bounce was thoroughly taken out of me by the 
appearance and demeanour of the young lady. There was a dignified 
serenity of grief imprinted on her fine pale countenance, a proud yet 
tempered scorn of the accusation and the accuser in her calm accents, 
so different from the half-swaggering, half-whining tone and manner I 
had been accustomed to in persons so situated, that my conviction of 
her perfect innocence was instantaneous and complete. She, however, 
threw no light upon the originating motive of the prosecution to which 
she was exposed, till, after refreshing my memory by a glance at the 
notes Mr. Prince had written for my guidauce, I asked her what it was 
she had said on the occasion of her quarrel with Mrs. Gilbert that had 
so exasperated that lady? «I merely ventured,” she replied, * to haz- 
ard a hint suggested by an expiession used by Mr. Hurdley in a letter 
to——to a gentleman I have reason to believe Mr. Cotes will see to-day 
or to-morrow, to the effect that I might after all prove to be the right- 
ful heiress of the wealth so covetously grasped. It wasa rash anda 
foolish remark,” she added sadly, her momently-crimsoned cheeks and 
sparkling eyes fading again to paleness and anxiety, ** for which there 
was no tangible foundation, although Mrs. Gilbert must, it seems, have 
feared there might be.” 

This very partial lifting of the veil which concealed the secret. 
promptings of the determined and rancorous prosecution directed 
against our interesting client, rendered me buoyantly hopeful of the 
result, and so I told Cotes on leaving the prison. He, however, re- 
mained like old Chancellor Eldon, permanently “ doubtful,” and more- 
over, stared like a conjuror, which he was not, when, after again con- 
sulting Mr. Prince’s memoranda, I said he must let me have two sub- 
poenas for service on Mrs. James and Mr. Dakin at Hurdley Villa. 

‘* Nonsense!” he exclaimed ; “* what will be the use of calling them ?” 
**I don’t know; a great deal of use it may be ; but at all events the 

subpoenas will give me an excuse for seeing them both, and that I must 
do as early as possible.” 

He made no further objection, and by eleven the next day I was at 

the hall door of Hurdley Villa, blandly requesting to speak with Mre. 


soon 
Ser 





James. I have always piqued myself upon not having the slightest 
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edour of law or parchment about me, and I was only gratified, there- 
fore, not surprised—ahem /—at overbearing the servant who answered 
the door assure Mrs. James that the person inquiring for her “ was 
quite the geutieman.” This was, moreover, only a fair return for the 
compliment I had paid the damsel’s blooming cheeks. I was immediate- 
ly ushered into the housekeeper’s room, where, as soon as the door was 
closed, I handed the astonished woman a strip of parchmentand a shil- 

She hopped back as if suddenly confronted by a serpent. 

“A subpeena, Mrs James,” I said, ‘‘ commanding you, in the name 
of Our Sovereign Lord the King, to attend and give evidence on the 

i ily Somers.” 
wt sy evidence!” she replied, much flurried; ‘I know nothing of 
the matter; I wash my hands of the whole business ” 

“ That will require, my dear lady, a very profuse and judicious use 
of soap and water, or the damned spots will not out, as the lady says 

he play.” 
— OL don’t bother me about the lady in the play,” she retorted an- 
ly. ‘I can give no evidence, I tell you, either for or against Miss 
omers. I did not accuse her of stealing the necklace !” 

« That I am sure, Mrs. James, you did not. You are, I know, too 
just and sensible a to do anything at-once so wicked and foolish, 
but you must tell the jadge how it was the two letters—ha! you begin 
to perceive, do you, that more is known than you imagined.” 

“ Letters—what letters ?” she muttered, with pale lips. : 

The words which had so startled her had been suggested by a surmise 
of Mr. Prince, and a remark which dropped from Miss Somers, implying 
that Lieutenant Wyndham had been expecting a promised explanation 
from Mr. Hurdley when the news reached him of that gentleman’s 
death. The woman’s tremor convinced me that I had struck the 

it trail, and I determined to follow it up boldly. 

«I will tell you, Mrs. James,” I replied, ‘‘ but first, and for your 
own sake, ascertain that we are entirely alone.” Shel ooked into the 
passage, reclosed the door, and said with fast-increasing agitation’ 
** Quite, quite alone; what can you mean ?” 

“This: the two letters entrusted to you by Mr. Hurdley, the day 
anes his death, you had neglected to forward as you ought to have 

one.” 

‘* |—I meant no harm,” she huskily gasped ; ‘‘as I live and breathe 
I meant no harm!” 

**I believe you; and it was after the will was burned that Mrs Gil- 
Neat who followed you out of the sick room, obtained possession of 

em. 

She did not answer in words, and it was not necessary that she 
should: her scared looks did that sufficiently. - 

“Do you remember either of the addresses of the letters, Mrs. 
James,” I presently continued, *“‘ or shall I refresh your memory? Was 
not = Sires syllable of one of the names Lieutenant Wyndham—” 

“ a iad 

« Now don’t make a noise, there’s a good woman. To whom was the 
second letter addressed ? Answer that question, or you will be in cus- 
tody before ten minutes have passed; answer it truly, and you will 
not be in the slightest degree molested ;—come, out with it!” 

** The Reverend Mr. Ridgway, Yeovil, Somerset.” 

** Very good. And do you know anything about this Mr. Ridgway, 
whether he was related to, or in any way connected with, the late Mr. 
Hurdley ?” 

** As I hope for mercy, I do not.” 

** Very well: now pay attention to whatI am about tosay. Mrs 
Gilbert must not be made acquainted with what has passed between 


**Oh no, certainly not; on no account whatever,” she quickly re- 
plied. “She strictly forbade me to mention the circumstance.” 

** No doubt: As she is sure, however, to hear that I have been here, 
you had better admit that I have zerved you with a subpeena. Good 
day,” I added, taking her hand, which was cold as ice,—‘‘ and remem- 
ber—Sitence! or it will go ill with you.” 

“Come, George,” I mentally exclaimed on emerging with exultant 
step from Hurdley Villa, ‘Come, George,”—my name is George— 
** you are getting along in first-rate style, my boy ; and as there is no- 
body I wish half so well as I do you, I am heartily rejoiced at it. Old 
Dakin is at Devizes, it seems ; well, I don’t know that it’s worth while 
Waiting to see him, so I’1] e’en be off again back at once.” 

Tha news I brought which, well managed, would in all probability 
lead to important results, put quite a varnish upon old Cotes’s mahoga- 
ny phiz, and it was needed, for Lieutenant Wyndham, who had arrived 
at Salisbury shortly after I had left, had kept him in a state of terrible 
anxiety and harassment from the first moment he entered the office, He 
was a fine dashing young fellow, by Cotes’s account, sudden and fiery 
as a rocket, and at first seriously purposed to send a bullet through 
young Gilbert's head, as the only fitting answer to the atrociously ab- 
surd accusation against Miss Somers. Convinced at last that ball prac- 
tice, however sharp and well directed, would avail little against a 
«* true bill’ for felony, he bounced off to procure permission to visit the 
yee = This could not be for the moment granted, ‘ and,” 
added Cotes, “he has been tearing in and out of the office for the last 
hour and a half like a furious maniac, threatening to write immediately 
to the Home Secretary, nay, the Prince Regent himself, I believe, and 
utterly smash every gaoler, sheriff, and magistrate in the county of 
Wilts ;—oh, here he is again!” 

The youthful soldier was certainly much excited and exasperated, 
but I found no difficulty in so far calming him that he listened with 
eager attention and interest to what I hadto relate. ‘I cannot do bet- 
ter,” he exclaimed the instant I ceased speaking, ‘‘ than start imme- 
diately for Yeovil, and ascertain what the Reverend Mr. Ridgway 
knows of Em—of Miss Somers or Mr. Hurdley.”’ We agreed that it was 

hly desirable he should do so, and in less than ten minutes he was 
in a post-chaise from the ‘* Antelope” for Yeovil. 

The next day, Saturday, as I and Cotes were busy, about noon, 
drawing a fresh brief for Counsel, a horseman, followed by a mounted 
groom, alighted in front of the attorney’s house, and presently a small 
clerk threw open the office door and announced—-Mr. Gilber:!” 

The appearance of this young gentleman was somewhat prepossessing, 
albeit he appeared to be suffering from illness of body or mind, perhaps 
of both ; and there was a changing flush on his brow, a quick restless- 
ness in his eyes, and a febrile tremor, as it were, in his whole aspect 
and manner which, read by the light of what we knew and suspected, 
had a deep significance. 

** You are the attorney for the defence, I understand, in'’—he hesi- 
tatingly began,—* in the unfortunate affair of the diamond necklace ?” 

*‘l am,” replied Mr. Cotes, ‘‘ and what then ?” 

* Your clerk has served a subpoena upon Mrs. Gilbert's housekeeper ; 
what may that mean ?” 

* A silly question, sir, you will pardon me for saying: we lawyers 

are not generally in the habit of making confidants of those opposed to 
us.” 


There was a silence for some time; Mr. Gilbert crossing his legs, 
tapped the toe of his boot with his riding-whip, and he passed his right- 
hand fingers several times through the thick brown locks that fell over 
his forehead, his irresolute, wavering glance all the while shifting from 
Cotes’s face to mine and back again. 

“Would it not be better,” he at length said, « that this unhappy bu- 

were accomodated ? There is a means, one” he added, flushing 
intensest scarlet, “‘ whereby that desirable result may be accomplished. 
I must be frank with you, for I cannot otherwise communicate with the 
—the prisoner; it is this,—if Miss Somers will accept my hand, the 
prosecution is at an end.” 
a _ amy no speak, but I pinched him with such sudden force 

“ . 

into aabeh «, A eet instead, and the first attempted word broke 


<a this proposition made with Mrs. Gilbert’s consent?” I hastily 
“ Yes, certainly s--yes.” 


** Mrs. Gilbert consents, does she, that her son shall wed a f 
. ts, ’ ortune- 
_~ oa some of the disgraceful crime of theft, her character unvin- 


“* Stay, sir, @moment. I speak of course in confidence. If m 
I ; y pro- 
; Msp sea — say that I placed the necklace in the mutt in 
“ Do you say, Mr. Gilbert,” | 
mother thas placed the jewels in the lining of the muff?” 
Dn oa, Shel a — I saw, found the joint in his armour. He 
uate ~4 a 7 — “ vane - you mean by that, fellow ?” 
nothing more to say to this oreen.” otes,” I added, ‘ you can have 
** Certainly not,” snapped out the attorney 
room, and rubbing one particular part of b 


exclaimed, ** that it was you, not your 


who was limping about 
is left thigh with savage 


The young ntleman, finding that h 

» finding that his conciliaz¢ issi i 
fire, began STally, but that failing also, he wenn, ae oan eel 
and threatening as he went. And! soon afterwards departed, after 





very humbly apologizing to Mr. Cotes for the extreme liberty I had 
taken with his still very painful leg. i : 

On Monday, the day the Commission was opened at Seliery. Liew 
tenant Wyndham brought us the Reverend Mr. Ridgway. hat he 
had to say was this:—Mr. Hurdley had married privately, for fear of 
his father’s displeasure, Emily Ridgway, the reverend gentleman’s sis- 
ter, at Bridgewater. The marriage was a most unhappy one ; & cause: 
less, morbid jealousy possessed the husband to such an extent that he 
believed, or affected to believe, that the child, a girl, baptized Emily, 
in giviug birth to whom her mother died, was nct his; but this child, 
80 fitr. Hurdley wrote to the Reverend Mr. Ridgway, died at the age 
of four years. ‘ 

The reader is now quite as wise as the wisest in the consultation 
held at Mr. Cotes’s on the Tuesday morning, when it was known that 
the grand jury had returned a “* true bill” against Emily Somers. The 
annoucement that our case would probably be called on almost imme- 
diately, broke up the council, and away we all departed for the Court, 
Mr. Prince, of course, who was in costume, walking up Catherine Street 
with the gravity and decorum which so well becomes the law: I and 
the lieutenant walked faster. 

‘* A queer fish,” said the anxious and irate artillery officer, “‘ that 
master of yours: he listened to everybody. it is true, but said noth- 
ing himself, nor did anything, for that matter, except rub his nose and 
forehead now and then.” 

‘« Never mind; wait till it is his cue to speak. I haveno fear, unless, 
indeed, luck should run very contrary.” : 

The small, inconvenient Court was crowded to excess. Mr Justice 
Rook presided, and the Earl of Pembroke. with, if I mistake not, the 
present Earl Radnor, then Lord Folkestone, were on the bench. Im- 
mediately a trifling case was disposed of, Emily Somers was brought in 
and arraigned. A murmur of sympathy and sorrow ran through the 
crowd at the sad spectacle, in such a position, of one so young, so fair, 
so beloved,—ay, so beloved, as all could testify who witnessed the fright- 
ful emotion depicted in Lieutenant Wyndham’s countenance when the 
prisoner was placed in the dock : It was a speechless agony, and so vio- 
lent, that I and the Reverend Mr. Ridgway caught hold of his arms 
and endeavoured to force him out of the Court. He resisted desperate- 
ly; adeep sob at last gave vent to the strangling emotion which con- 
vulsed him, and he became comparatively calm. The leading counsel 
for the prosecution,—there was a tremendous bar against us, as if that 
could avail !—opened the case very vp mean and the witnesses, 
previously at the request of Mr. Prince ordered out of Court, were called 
seriatim. The first were servants, who merely proved the finding of 
the necklace, as before described, and Miss Somers’s anxiety to be gone 
before the chaise arrived: they were not cross-examined. Charlotte 
Gilbert was next called. At the mention of this name the crowd un- 
dulated, so to speak ; a wave seemed to pass over the sea of heads, and 
all eyes were eagerly, the great majority angrily, bent upon the person 
of a lady about fifty years of age, splendidly attired in satin mourning. 
She was a fine woman, and ordinarily, I should have supposed, of im- 
perious, commanding asvect and presence, but not now: she had, it was 
clear to me, undertaken a task beyond her strength, and every fibre in 
my body pulsated with anticipated triumph. 

She answered, however, the few questions put to her by the prose- 
euting counsel distinctly, though in a low tone, and without raising her 
eyes. The necklace produced was hers, and she had seen it found in 
the prisoner’s muff, et cetera Mr. Prince rose amidst the profoundest 
silence; ‘* Will you have the kindness, Mrs. Gilbert, to look at me ?”’ 
he said. The witness raised her eyes for a moment, but utterly un- 
able to sustain his glance, they were instantly cast down again. 

‘* Well, never mind, we must excuse you; but listen, at all events. 
The ietters addressed to Lieutenant Wyndham and the Reverend Mr. 
Ridgway, which you purloined the day before Mr. Hurdley died,— 
where are they ?” 

A faint bubbling scream, she vainly strove to entirely repress, broke 
ere Se quivering lips of the witness. ‘‘The letters!’ she feebly 

asped. A 
, way, the letters informing those gentlemen that Emily Somers was 
in truth Emily Hurdley, and the legitimate heiress to the writer’s 
wealth.” 

There was no attempt to answer, and Mrs. Gilbert clutched tightly 
at the front of the witness-box. ‘‘ Your witness is fainting.” said Mr. 
Prince to the counsel for the prosecution; ‘‘ Has no one a smelling- 
bottle?” One was found, and the terrified woman appeared to partial- 
ly revive. The cross-examination was resumed. 

«* When you placed the diamond necklace in the prisoner’s muff, 

ou—”’ 

A piercing shriek interrupted Mr. Prince, and when we looked again 
towards the witness-box it seemed empty,—Mrs. Gilbert had fallen, 
utterly insensible, on the floor. She was borne out of Court, and Mr. 
Prince addressing the opposite side, saidin his blandest tone, ‘* You 
had better, perhaps, call another witness; the lady may presently re- 
cover.” This was acceded to, and the name of Charles Gilbert was 
bawled ont once—twice—thrice. The attorney for the prosecution left 
the Court to seek for the unanswering Charles Gilbert. He had been 
gone a considerable time, and the judge was becoming impatient, when 
he re-entered, looking very pale and agitated. ‘My lord,” he said, 
‘“* the prosecution is abandoned! Mrs. Gilbert and her son have driven 
off in their carriage.” 

The tempestuous hubbub that followed this announcement, the ex- 
clamnations in a contrary sense,—maledictions on the prosecutrix, con- 
gratulations of the accused,—could not be for some time repressed. At 
length order was restored, a guasi explanation ensued between Couusel, 
and Mr. Justice Rook, turning towards the jury, said, ‘I conclude 
that after what we have just witnessed and heard, there can be no doubt 
of what your verdict will be.”” An acquittal was instantly pronounced 
by acclamation; the triumphant shouts of the audience were renewed, 
and I could just distinguish through tears that almost blinded me, 
Emily Somers carried off in the rapturous embrace of Lieutenant 
Wyndham. 

** You and Mr. Cotes,’’ said Mr. Prince, as soon as I could listen to 
him, ‘‘ must instantly follow to Hurdley Villa; there isimportant work 
to be done yet.” There was, no doubt, but it was easily performed. 
Utterly panic-stricken, bargaining only for personal safety, Mrs. Gil- 
bert and her son gave us all the information, acquired by them from 
the purloined explanatory letters, which was necessary to establish the 
legitimacy of Emily Somers,—properly Emily Hurdley ; and a joyous 
triumphant finale concluded the at-one-time menacing and troubled 
drama I have, I fear, very imperfectly depicted. 





DIBDIN’S SAILOR-SONGS. 


We commence with an assertion which will startle many—namely 
that Dibdin’s songs never were, are not, and never can be, popular with 
sailors. About six years ago—if we recollect rightly as to date—the 
Lords of the Admiralty, considering that Dibdin’s songs had always 
been ‘‘ worth a dozen pressgangs,” as the common saying is, ordered 
that twenty of the best songs should be printed on strong paper, and 
presented to every man and boy in the royal navy. This act, however, 
is not so much to be regarded as a strong evidence of the i opin- 
ion of the nautical magnates in question—but the chief of them is in- 
variably a Jandsman—as of their deference to the force of public esti- 
mation on the subject of the songs. Let it not be thought, from the 
tenor of our subsequent remarks, that we ourselves are at all prejudiced 
against Dibdin. So far is it the reverse, that we were brought up from 
childhood “in belief” of that gifted lyrist: our father repeated to us in 
early life his finest songs, and we have never ceased to regard him with 
sincere admiration. He was a man of true genius in his peculiar walk, 
and it has been well and truly said of him, that, “‘ had he written mere- 
ly to amuse, his reputation would have been great; but it stands the 
higher, because his writings always advocate the cause of virtue : char- 
ity, humanity, constancy, love of country, and courage, are the sub- 
jects of his song and of his praise.” 

Dibdin himself was not a sailor, and his knowledge of sea-life, of 
seamen, and of sea-slang, is generally attributed to the instructions of 
his brother, the master of a ship. The brother was subsequently lost 
at sea, and Dibdin is said to have written Poor Tom Bowling as his 
elegy. Dibdin’s sea-lore was, therefore, altogether second-hand and 
theoretical ; and his songs on the whole, present an idealised and exag- 
gerated embodiment of the characteristics, life, and habits of seamen ; 
but it is wonderful how accurately and skilfully he introduces allusions 
to sea-manceuvres, and how very rarely he errs in nautical technicali- 
ties. They were written in war-time, when the nation was excited to 
a pitch of frenzied enthusiasm by a succession of unparalleled naval vic- 
tories—when a prince of the blood trod the quarter-deck, and Nelson 
was ‘‘ Britannia’s god of war.” Their popularity with /andsmen was 
then incredible. be” pen sang Dibdin’s sea-songs, deeming them a 
perfect mirror of sea-life and seamen’s character. The truth is, he has 
exaggerated both the virtues and the follies of sailors to an absurd de- 





gree; and his blue-jacketed heroes are no more to be accepted as a fair 











type of sailors, than are Fenimore Cooper’s Chingachgook and Leather- 
stocking as types of the Red Men and trappers of North America. 
Herein, we conceive, is the primary cause of Dibdin failing to enlist 
strougly the sympathies of real blue-water tars; and the very same 
reason, with some modifications, prevents all prose works, descriptive 
of sea-life, from being favourably received by practical mariners. We 
have heard the ‘“‘sailoring” porcions of the finest works of Cooper and 
others scoffed at by seamen; and the very best book on sea-life ever 
written, Dana's Two years before the Maet, is held in no sort of esteem 
by the very men for whose benefit the author avows he wrote it, and 
whose life he has so vividly, and, as we think, faithfully described. 
Every sailor we have questioned concerning that book—and there are 
few sailors who have not read it—declared that he * thought nothing 
of it;” and that all his messmates laughed at it as much as himself, 
They say that Dana ‘makes too much” of everything, and that he 
gives false and exaggerated notions of life on shipboard. We person- 
ally dehy this; but sailors, as a body, are such prosaic people, that 
they will make no allowance whatever for the least amplification of 
bald matter of fact. If the author dilates at all on his own feelings and 
impressions, they chuckle and sneer ; and if he errs in the least—or the 
compositor for him—in his nautical details, they cry out that he is a 
know-nothing, a marine, a horse-jockey, a humbug. To please sea- 
men, any book about their profession must be written precisely in the 
lucid and highly-imaginative style of a log-book—their sole standard of 
literary excellence. 

Sailors are shrewd and sensitive enough in some respects. They do 
not like to be flattered, and cannot bear to be caricatured; and they 
feel that Dibdin has—unconsciously—been guilty of both towards them. 
According to his songs, sailors lead a life of unalloyed fun and frolic. 
He tells us nothing about their slavery when afloat, nothing about the 
tyranny they are frequently subjected to; end in his days, a man-o’- 
war was too often literally a floating pandemonium. He makes landsmen 
believe that Jack is the happiest, most enviable fellow in the world : 
storms and battles are mere pastime; lopped limbs and wounds are 
nothing more than jokes ; there is the flowing can to “‘ sweet- hearts and 
wives” every Saturday, night; and whenever the ship comes to port, the 
crew have guineas galore to spend on lasses and fiddles. In fine, both 
at sea and ashore, according to his theory, jolly Jack has little to do 
but maze love, sing, dance, and drink—grog being ‘‘ his sheet-anchor, 
his compass, his cable, his log ;” and in the True British Sailor, we are 
told that ‘‘ Jack is always content.” Now, Jack knows very well this 
is all ’long-shore palaver, and he gives a shy hail to such palpable lime- 
twigs. ‘Let the land-lubbers sing it!” thinks he ; *‘ I’1l none on’t !” 

Dibdin takes the first sip of his F/owing Can with the ominous Jine— 


‘** A sailor's life’s a life of wo!” 
But what follows ?>— 
** Why, then, he takes it cheerily !” 

A pleasant philosophy this; but we happen to know that sailors do 
not take cheerily to ‘a life of wo”’—they would he more than men if 
they did. He talks coolly about times at sea when “‘ no duty calls the 
gallant tars.” We should very much like to know on board what “ old 
barkey,” and in what latitude and longitude, this phenomenon happened, 
and would have no particular objection to sign articles for a voyage in 
such a Phoenix of a ship; for in all the vessels we ever were acquainted 
with, there was never such a thing heard of, as ‘‘ nothing todo.” As 
to ‘“‘ Saturday nights” exclusively devoted to pledging ‘‘ sweethearts 
and wives’ over a flowing can in the forecastle, we are sorry to say, 
we regard that as little better than a poetic myth. 

Doubtless, at the time Dibdin’s songs were written, sailors sang to 
a considerable extent, for the public enthusiasm would in a way com- 
pel Jack to acquiesce in these eulogies on himself; but the said Jack 
never took them fairly to heart—-how could he, when every voyage he 
made must have given the lie to many of these glowing pictures of life 
atsea? And from that time to the present, Dibdin’s songs have grad- 
ually been forgotten among seamen, till, at this day, we question 
whether there is a foremast Jack afloat who can sing half-a-dozen of 
them; and, probably, not many men aboard merchantmen know more 
than one or two songs of the hundred in question, although they may 
recollect fragments of several. 

Dibdin’s songs might be worth a dozen pressgangs” for manning the 
navy in war-time, and, for aught we can predicate to the contrary, 
they may be so again; but we reiterate our conviction, that they never 
caused gailors to ship aboard a man-o’-war. Landsmen might volun- 
teer by Scores through the influence of such stirring, patriotic ditties ; 
but seamen, who ‘“‘ knew the ropes,” would never 4 induced to ship 
—! their agency. 

Dibdin does ample justice to the bravery, the generosity, the good- 
humour, the kind-heartedness of sailors; and, as a class, they deserve 
his encomiums. His songs abound with just and noble sentiments, 
and manly virtues were never more constantly and strikingly enunci- 
ated by any author. We dearly love Charles Dibdin for this ; and as a 
writer of popular lyrics, we class him as the very first England has 
ever produced. In this department of literature, we consider he holds 
the same place in England as Burns does in Scotland ; Beranger, in 
France; Freiligrath, in Germany; and Hans Christian Andersen, in 
Denmark. 

The reader will now ask; ‘‘ What songs do sailors sing?” We an- 
swer, that their favourite sea-songs* are the most dismal, droning dog- 
grel it is possible to conceive; and yet they relish them mightily, be- 
cause they are stern matter of fact, and in most instances are descrip- 
tive of a battle, a chase, a storm, or a shipwreck—subjects appealing 
powerfully to their sympathies. The following may be taken as a tol- 
erably fair specimen of the style of the genuine ‘‘ sailors’ songs :”— 


‘It was the seventeenth day of May, in the year ‘ninety six, 

Our taut frigate the djaz, she from Plymouth did set sail; 
Eight days out, com’d a squall from north-east by north, 

And then by four bells, morning-watch, it did freshen to a gale.”’ 


Perhaps the most universally popular song among seamen is Ru/e 
Britannia ; but in general they do little more than sing the chorus, and 
the way in which a crew of tars, when half-seas-over, will monotonous- 
ly drawl out ‘ Britons never, never, never shall be slaves !’’—-repeating 
it over and over again, as if they never could have too much of a good 
thing—is highly amusing. We believe that a decided majority of the 
songs sang in the forecastle are not sea-songs at all, but purely land- 
songs ; and strange to say, the most popular of these are sentimental 
ditties, such as were, @ score of years ago, drawing-room favourites ! 
It is very rich to hear “ ancient marineres,” rough as bears, hoarsely 
quavering, I’d be a butterfly! or O no! we never mention her ; or, The 
days we went a-gipsying, long time ago! They are also very partial to 
songs about bandits and robbers. 

Well, after all, we have often, when in a tight craft, tossing amid 
howling billows, complacently repeated—and perchance shall again— 
the closing lines of The Sailor’s Consolation, which, we believe, but are 
not certain, Ditdin wrote— ;, 


** Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors !” 





TRAVELS IN CAWDOR STREET. 


To the unobservant peripatetic, Cawdor Street is merely a thorough- 
fare, leading from Soho to Oxford Street, just as the “« Venus de Medi- 
ci’ would be the stone figure of alady, and nothing more, and the 
“Transfiguration” of Raphael simply so much canvas, covered with so 
much paint. To the ordinary street lounger, even Cawdor Street can 
only offer a few musty shops, filled with ancient furniture; half-a- 
dozen dingy book-stalls, some brokers’ shops, and a score or more re- 
ceptacles for cloudy-looking oil pictures in tarnished frames. 

And, perhaps, this is the most sensible way of looking, not only at 
Cawdor Street, but at things generally. Why the plague should we 
always be making painful and blue-looking anatomical preparatiors, 
when we should be satisfied with the nice, wholesome-looking, super- 
ficial cuticle? Why should we insist on rubbing the plating off our 
dishes and sugar-basins, and on showing the garish, ungenteel-looking 
copper beneath? Why should we lift up the corner of the show and 
pry out who pulls Panch’s legs, and causes Shallabala to leap? Why 
can’t we take Cawdor Street, its old curiosity shops, brokers, book- 
stalls, and picture-dealers for granted ? 

We ought todo so, perhaps; but we can’t. I am sure that / cannot. 
Cawdor Street is to me a fearful and wonderful country to be explored. 
There are mysteries in Cawdor Street to be unravelled, curiosities of 





* We must ex lain that the working-songs of seame n—or sueh as they sing 
when heaving at the pawl-windlass, catting 4 anchor, and other heavy pieces of 
work—are of a different class altogether, and consists chiefly of a variety of ap- 
propriate choruses to lively and inspiritingtunes These songs sound well, and 


are worth anything on shipboard, for they stimulate the men far more than grog 
would do with only a dead, silent heave or haul. 
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, causes to be ascertained, and 
pr oreo y- con. ee eight to ten minutes’ moderately 
rapid exercise of the legs with which Nature has provided es would 
suffice to carry you from one end of Cawdor Street to the other, I can 
sojourn for many hours in its mysterious precincts. Iam an old tra- 
ler in Cawdor Street, and it may not be amiss to impart to you some 
of the discoveries I have made during these my travels. a 

I will spare you the definition of the geographical boundaries of Vaw- 
dor Street. I will be content with observing that its south- westerly 
extremity is within a hundred miles, as the newspapers say, of Princes 
Street, Soho. The climate may, on the whole, be escribed as wuggy ; 
fogs appear to have a facility in getting in, anda difficulty of getting 
out of it. The coy and reserved Scotch mist, and the bolder and more 
prononcé pelting snow, linger pertinaciously on its pavements; and 
when it is muddy in Cawdor Street—it is muddy. a 

Cawdor Street has public-houses, and butcher-shops, and dining- 
rooms, as other streets have. It has the same floating population of 
ragged children, policemen, apple- women, and domestic animals. 1 he 
inhabitants, I have reason to believe, pay rent and taxes; cabalistic 
metallic plates point out the distance of the fire-plug from the foot- 

avement; and the banners of Barclay and Perkins, conjointly with 
those of Combe and Delafield, of Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, and 
of Sir Henry Meux, hang out, as in other streets, upon the outward 

Is. 
vithe intelligent reader will, I dare say, by this time begin to ask, why, 
if Cawdor Street resembles, inso many points, hundreds of other streets, 
J should be at the trouble of describing it? Patience; and I will un- 
fold all that Cawdor Street has of marvellous, and why it is worth 
travelling in. It isthe seatof a great manufacture ;—not of cotton, as 
is Manchester the grimy and tall chimneyed; not of papier maché, as 

is Birmingham the red-bricked and painfully-paved; not of lace, as is 

Nottingham the noisy and pugilistic; but of Art. Those well-mean- 
ing but simple-minded men who, two or three years since, set about 
making spoons and dishes, bread-baskets and cream-jugs, after artistic 
designs, and which they called art-manufactures, thought, in their 
single-heartedness, they had originated the term. Why, bless them! 
Cawdor Street has had extensive art. manufactures for scores of years. 
It has been maufacturing Art, artistic furniture, and artists to boot, 
almost since the time Art came into England. 

For in Cawdor Street, be it understood, dwell the great tribe of ma- 
nufacturers of spurious antiques, of sham moyen-age furniture, of 
fictitious Dresden china, of delusive Stradivarius violins. In Cawdor 
Street abide the mighty nation of picture-dealers, picture-forgers, pic- 
ture ‘‘clobberers,”’ picture-pawners, and other picture-traffickers, 
whose name is legion. In Cawdor Street are sellers of rare Rembrandt 
etchings, etched a year ago ; of autographs of Henry the Righth, writ- 
ten a week since; in Cawdor Street, finally, are gathered together 
(amongst many respectable and conscientious dealers) some rapacious 
gentry, who sell, as genuine, the things that are not, and never were; 
who minister to the folly and credulity of the ignorant rich, on whom 
they fatten; who hang on the outskirts of Art, seeking whom they may 
devour ; who are the curse of Art, and the bane of the artist. 

I often wonder what Raphael Sanzio of Urbino, Gerretz van Rhyn, 
commonly called Rembrandt, Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, and other 
professors of the art of painting would think, if, coming with a day- 
rule from the shades (Elysian, I trust,) they could behold the daubs to 
which their names are appended. I often wonder how many hundred 
years it would have taken them to have painted, with their own hands, 
the multitudineus pictures which bear their names. Nay, if even the 
most celebrated of our living painters could see, gathered together, the 
whole of their ‘‘ original” works which Cawdor Street dealers have to 
sell, they would, I opine, be sore astonished. Canvasses they never 
touched, compositions they never dreamed of, effects of colour utterly 
unknown to them, would start before their astonished gaze. For every 
one white horse of Wouvermans, five hundred snowy steeds would paw 
the earth. For every drunken boor of Teniers, Ostade, or Adrien 
Brower, myriads of inebriated Hollanders would cumber Cawdor Street. 
Wonderful as was the facility and exuberance of production of Turner, 
the dead Academician would stare at the incalculable number of works 
imputed to him. Oh, Cawdor Street, thoroughfare of deceptions and 
shams! Oh, thou that sulliest bright mirrors with ignoble vapours! 
thou art not deceitful, but art deceit itself! 

Here is the collection of ancient furniture, armour, old china, cameos, 
and other curiosities and articles of vertu, forming the stock in trade of 
Messrs. Melchior Saltabadiland Co. A magnificent assemblage of rare 
and curious articles they have, to be sure. Not adinted breastplate is 
there but has its appropriate legend; not a carved ebony crucifix but 
has its romance; not a broad-sword or goblet of Bohemian glass but 
has its pedigree. That china monster belonged to the Ewpress Maria 
Louisa; that battered helmet was picked up on the field of Naseby; 
that rusted iron box was the muniment chest of the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury; that ivory-hafted dagger once hung at the side of David Rizzio ; 
and that long broadsword was erst clasped by one of Cromwell's Iron- 
sides. Come to the back of the shop, and Messrs. Melchior Saltabadil 
and Co. will be happy to show you a carved oak and velvet-covered 
prie-diew belonging to the Oratory of Ann of Austria. That shirt of 
mail, yonder, hanging between the real Damascus sabre and the superb 
specimen of point lace, dates from the Crusades, and was worn by Robin 
de Bobbinet at the siege of Ascalon. Step up stairs and Melchior Sal- 
tabadil and Co. have some exquisite needlework for your inspection, of 
a date coeval with that of the Bayeux tapestry. An astounding col- 
lection of curiosities have they, from worked altar-cloths, and richly- 
stained glass of the fourteenth century, to Dresden shepherds and shep- 
aga and dazzling tea and dessert services of genuine Sévres 
china. 

Chasuble Cope, dealer in Ecclesiastical Antiquities, has his magasin 
just opposite to that of the beforementioned merchants. Mr. Cope is 
great in altar candlesticks, pyxes, rochets, faldstools, elaborately car- 
ved or brazen lecterns, mitres of the Middle Ages, illuminated mis 
sals, and books of ‘‘ hours,” and other specimens of the parapherna- 
lia of Roman ecclesiology. He has the skeleton of a mitred abbot in 
the cellar, and Bishop Blaise’s crosier up stairs. Next door to him, 
the Cawdor Street traveller will find, perhaps, the copious and curious 
collection of Messrs. Pagoda and Son, who more especially affect Egyp- 
tian, Chinese, and Indian curiosities. Curiously*painted shells and 
fans, ivory concentric balls, wonderful porcelain idols, tear-bottles, 
boxes of mummy wheat, carved Hindoo sceptres, brocaded draperies of 
astonishing antiquities—these form but a tithe of the Oriental relics 
detailed to view. Farther up Cawdor Street are establishments teem- 
ing with old furniture, and cumbering the pavement with their over- 
plus of carved chairs, and bulky tables with twisted legs, the boards of 
which glistened, in Harry the Eighth’s time, with those sturdy flagons 
and long spiral-columned glasses now resting quietly on the dusty 
shelves; and there are Queen Elizabethan cabinets, and stools on which 
Troubadours and Trouvéres rested their harps when they sang the 
** Roman du Rou,” and the legend of King Arthur, in goodness knows 
how many “‘ fyttes.” There are small curiosity merchants in Cawdor 
Street, as well as extensive ones; humble dealers, whose stores resem- 
ble more the multifarious odds-and-ends in brokers’ shops than collec- 
tions of antiquity and vertu. These-bring home the savage tomahawk, 
the New Zealand boomerang, the rosary of carved beads, to the poorest 
door; and render old armour, old furniture, old lace, and tapestry, 
comprehensible to the meanest understanding. 

And why should not all these be genuine—real, undoubted relics of 
ages gone by? To the man of poetical imagination, what can be more 
pleasant than to wander through these dingy bazaars of the furniture, and 
armour, and knick-knackery of other days? The sack, the malvoisie, 
and hypocras are gone; but, there are the flagons and beakers that 
held them. The mailed knights, and pious monks, have been dust these 
five hundred years; but, there is their iron panoply, there are their 
hauberks, and two-handed swords; there are the beads they counted, 
the roods before which they prayed, the holy volumes they were wont 
toread. Cromwell’s name is but a noise; but those ragged buff boots 
may have enclosed his Protectorial extremities. The mattock, and the 
Spade, and the earthworm have done their work with Diana de Poitiers 
and Gabrielle d'Estrées; yet in that quaint Venetian mirror they may 
havedressed their shining locks, and mirrored back their sunny glances. 
That should have been the Black Prince’s surc»at; that pearl and ivo- 
Ty box, the jewel casket of Ninon de l'Enclos; that savage club, carv- 
ed, beaded, and ornamented with tufts of feathers, who shall say it was 
not wielded once by Montezuma, or was an heirloom in some far South 
American forest, ere Columbus was born, or Cortez and Pizarro heard 
“of ? Besides, are not the dealers in these curiosities respectable men ? 
Are not little labels affixed to some of the rarer articles, announcing 
oon to have formed pees of the Stowe collection, of that of Strawberry 

ill, of Fonthill Abbey, of Lansowne Tower—to have been bought of 
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surceat, and Ninon de 1’Enclos’s jewel-box, will have decreased consi- 
derably. Some of the furniture is curious, and much of it oid; bat, 
oh! you have never heard, you have never seen (as I have) the art- 
manufactures that are carried on in Cawdor Street garrets, in frowzy 
little courts, and mysterious back slums adjoining thereon. You do 
not know thit wily armourers are at this moment forging new breast- 
plates and helmets, which, being battered, aud dinted, and rusted, shall 
assume the aspect of age—and ages. You do not know that, by cun- 
ning processes, vew needlework can be made to look like old tapestry ; 
that the carved leg of an old chair, picked up in a dusty lumber-room, 
will suffice, to the Cawdor Stree: art-manufacturer, for the production 
of a whole set of carved, weather- stained, and worm-eaten farniture— 
chairs, tables, stools, sideboards, couches, and cabinets enough to fur- 
nish half a dozen houses of families of the Middle Ages, ‘‘ about to mar- 
ry.” You have not heard that corpulent man in the fur cap, and with 
the pipe in his mouth—and who eyed you so slily jast now, as you were 
handling those curious silver mounted pistols of the Middle Ages—tell 
the swart artisan by his side that there is rather a run for inlaid Spa- 
nish crucifixes just now, and bid him make a dozen or two by the model 
he gives him. How many of those Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses 
are of Saxon origin, think you? How many of those squat, grinning, 
many-coloured Pagods ever saw the sight of an Indian sun? The vertu 
shops of the Quai Voltaire, in Paris, swarms with spurious antiquities ; 
the dealers in antiques, in Rome, make harvests out of credulous ‘* mi- 
lords,” in the cameos, produced at the rate of two scudi, and sold at ten 
guineas each ; in fragments of marble urns, statues, and relievi, pur- 
posely mutilated, buried in the environs of the Eternal City, and then 
dug up to he sold as ancient originals How, then, should Cawdor 
Street be exempt from deception ?—Cawdor Street, standing, as it 
does, in the midst of that land, and of that city, so bursting, so run- 
ning over, with commercial competition, that, panting to do business 
at any price, it cannot refrain from vending counterfeit limbs, spurious 
garments, sham victuals and drink even. The worst of it is, that, 
knowing how many of the curiosities and rarities in these seeming shops 
are cunning deceits, a manis apt to get sceptical as regards them all. 
For my part, I would rather, were I a collector of curiosities, rammage 
in old country public houses (I would I could remember the wherea- 
bouts of that one where, as I live, I saw in the tap room a genuine and 
a beautiful Vandyck, smoke grimmed and beer stained !), or search in 
obscure brokers’ shops, where, among rusty lanterns, beer taps, bird 
cages, flat irons, fishing rods, powder flasks, and soiled portraits of 
Mrs. Billington in ‘* Mandane,” one does occasionally stumble on an 
undoubted relic of the past, and say “here is truth.” 

But it is in the article of pictures that the art-manufacturers of Caw- 
dor Street have astonished the world, and attained their present proud 
pre-eminence. Pictures are their delight, and form their greatest 
source of profit. Take, for example, the lion of Cawdor Street, the 
great Mr. Turps, *‘ Picture dealer, liner, and restorer. Pictures 
bought, sold, or exchanged. Noblemen and gentlemen waited upon at 
their own residences.” To look at Mr. Turps’s shop, you would not au- 
gur much for the magnitude or value of his stock in trade. A small 
picture in panel of a Dutch Boor, boosy, as usual, and bestriding a 
barrel of his beloved beer; this and a big picture of some pink angels 
sprawling in, or rather on, an opaque sky ; these are pretty nearly all 
that is visible above the wire-wove blinds which veil the inner pene- 
tralia of Mr. Turps’s domicile. But, only walk in—arrive well-dressed 
—come, above all, in a carriage—and the complaisant, the voluble, 
Turps will show you stacks, hecatombs of pictures. He deals only in 
dead masters. He has nothing to say to the moderns. There is an origi- 
nal Sebastiano del Piombo, formerly in the Orleans collection ; there the 
Madonna col Bambino of Rafaelle, which my Lord Bricabrac offered to 
cover with golden sovereigns, would he, Turps, only sell it to him.— 
There is the ‘‘ Brigand Reposing,” by Salvator Rosa, formerly in the 
Boggotrotti Palace, and smuggled out of Rome in an extraordinary 
manner. The Prince Cardinal Boggotrotti, Turps tells you, had been 
prohibited by the Papal Government from selling any of his pictures ; 
but being deeply in debt, and wanting ready money sadly, he ceded 
to the importunities of the adventurous Turps, who purchased the pic- 
ture ; but had another picture, ‘* St. Bartholomew, flayed alive,” paint- 
ed over the original, but in distemper. With this he triumphantly elud- 
ed discovery ; and, though St. Bartholomew’s great toe was nearly rub- 
bed out by a careless porter, passed the Custom House and the Police, 
and brought his treasure to England. But here is a gem of gems, 
Turps’s almost priceless picture—a little, old, shabby panel, on which 
you can discover something dimly, resembling a man’s head, blinking 
through a dark brown fog. This is roe Rembrandt ‘‘ Three-quarter 
Portrait of the Burgomaster Six,” painted in 1630. Wonderful pic- 
ture! wonderful ! 

I have a great respect for Mr. Turps (who has a pretty house at 
Stamford Hill, and can give you as good a glass of pale sherry, when 
he likes, as ever you would wish to taste); but I must tell the honest 
truth. The Sebastiano del Piombo was bought at Smith’s sale, hard 
by, for three pounds seven; and Turps knows no more who painted it, 
or where or when it was painted, than the Cham of Tartary does. The 
Boggotrotti Rafaelle was ‘* swop,” being bartered with little Mo Isaacs, 
of Jewin Street, for a Wouvermans, a millboard study by Mortimer, and 
two glasses of brandy and water. As for the famous Rembrandt, Tur ps, 
in good sooth, had it painted himself on a panel taken froma mahogany 
chest of drawers he picked up cheap at asale. He paid Young M‘Gilp 
(attached to a portrait club, and not too proud to paint a sign occasion- 
ally,) just fifteen shillings for it; and a very apeh tnakuels, now it is 
tricked up and smoked down, it makes, as times go. 

At the top of Mr. Turps’s house he has two large attics, where, some 
half-dozen of his merry-men manufacture pictures to order. Accord- 
ing to the state of the market, and the demand for the works of parti- 
cular painters, so dothey turn out counterfeit Claudes, Murillos, Pous- 
sins, Fra Bartolomeos, Guidos, Guercinos, Giulio Romanos, Tenierses, 
Ostades, Gerard Dows, and Jan Steens. If the pictures they forge (a 
hard word, but a true one) are on canvas, they are, on completion, 
carefully lined so as to resemble old pictures restored; if on panel, the 
wood is stained and corroded so as to denote antiquity. Little labels 
of numbers bearing reference to sale catalogues, are carefully pasted 
on, and as carefully ha/f torn off again. Sometimes, the canvas is taken 
off the stretcher, and rolled backwards, so as to give it a cracked ap- 
pearance; anon, the panel is covered with a varnish, warranted to dry 
in a very network of ancient-looking cracks. Then the painting is 
tricked or ‘‘ clobbered” with liquorice- water, and other artful mixtures 
and varnishes, which give it a clouded appearance. Chemical sub- 
stances are purposely mixed with the colours to make them fade; whites 
that dry yellow, and reds that turn brown. And then this picture, 
painted for the hire of a mechanic, is ready to be sold at a princely 
price, toany British nobleman or gentleman who will buy it. Here 
lies Mr. Turps’s profit. The price of one picture will pay the expenses 
of his establishment for a eutlvenentin and leave him heavy in purse 
besides. His victims—well, never mind who they are—perhaps mostly 
recruited from the ranks of the vulgar with money, who purchase fine 
pictures as a necessary luxury, just as they buy fine clothes and car- 
riages and horses. ‘There are magnates of this class, who will abso- 
lutely buy pictures against each other; Brown becoming frantic if 
Jones possesses more Titians than he does; Robinson running neck and 
neck with Tompkins in Claudes, and beating him cleverly sometimes 
with a Canaletto. These competitions do good, you may believe me, to 
Mr. Turps, and bring considerable quantities of grist to his mill.. From 
his extensive collection also are the ‘ original chef d’euvres of ancient 
masters,” which, from time to time, are brought to the auctioneer’s 
hammer, both in private houses, and in public sale-rooms. The ‘“ pro- 
perty of a gentleman, going abroad ;” the ‘collection of a nobleman, 
deceased ;” ‘the gallery of an eminent amateur ;’—all these Mr. 
Turps will supply at per dozen, and many score of his brethren in Lon- 
don are ready to do the same. 

Not, by any means, do I wish to insinuate that there are no honest 
picture-dealers, and no bond fide picture auctions in London. There 
are many—and there need be some, I am sure, to counteract the swarms 
of those which are mockeries, delusions, and snares. 

Of the same kindred as Mr. Turps, ani having his abode in the same 
congenial Cawdor Street, you will find the celebrated Mr. Glaze, who 
turns his attention almost entirely to modern pictures. His art-manv- 
factures consist of Turners, Ettys, Mulreadies, Landseers—in short, of 
all the favourite masters of the English school. He has a band of ar- 
tists, who, for stipends, varying from a pound to thirty shillings week- 
ly, produce counterfeits of the works of our Royal Academicians by the 
yard or mile. These have their sale principally on the Continent, 
where English pictures (notwithstanding the doubts sometimes express- 
ed by our neighbours as to whether we can paint at all) are eagerly 
sought after, and a genuine Landseer isa pearl beyond price. Occa- 
sionally, though very rarely, Mr. Glaze buys criginal pictures by un- 
known artists—-Snooks of Cleveland Street, perhaps, or Tibbs of Ciren- 
cester Place. He gives a few shillings for one—rarely half-a-sovereign. 
Then, according to the genre, or to some faint analogy in style er co- 
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—— 
remony, clapped on the unresisting canvas, and a3 9 Mulready, or a 
Creswick, the daub goes forth to the world. 

Travelling yet through Cawdor Street, we come upon yet # lowar 
grade of traffickers in pictures, These ingenious persons devote them- 
selves to the art of picture-dealing, insomuch as it affects pawnbroking. 
They employ artists (sometimes—daubs more frequently) to paint pic- 
tures, for a low but certain price. These occasionally they pawn, sell- 
ing the tickets subsequently to the unwary for whatever they will 
fetch ; or they buy tickets themselves, and remove them from one pawn- 
broker to ancther, who, in their knavish experience, gives a Becter 
price for pictures. ‘My Uncle,” however, it must be admitted, hag 

ot rather wary lately with respect to pictures and picture-pawners, 

e has been ‘‘done” by apparent noblemen driving up to his door in 
carriages and pair, and by the footman bearing @ care so Povey pic- 
ture into his private office, and telling him that “my Lord” must have 
fifty pounds this hires ¢ He has been surfeited with pictures, new 
from the easel, painted by necessitous artista in their extremity, and 
known in the trade as “ pot-boilers.” So that, now, he “ would rather 
not’’ lend you anything on a picture; and would prefer some more con- 
vertible article-—say a flat-iron, or a pair of boots—to all the Titians or 
Rembrandts you could bring him. 

You might go on travelling up and down Cawdor Street for days, and 
find out some fresh proof of the deception and duplicity of this picture- 
dealing business at every step. It makes me melancholy to doso. And 
I think sometimes that not a few painters, who have had R.A. ap - 
ed (and worthily) to their names, and have dined at the tables of live 
Dukes and Duchesses, may have thought of their old Cawdor Street 
days with a sort oftremor. More than one of them, I will be bound, 
as he passed through Cawdor Street, has recognised an ancient master, 
or a modern original, in the painting cf which he had a hand, and 
considerable one, too. Ourjown Wilkie, we know, had no other employ- 
ment for a long time save that of counterfeiting Tenierses and Ostades ; 
and he is not the only great painter who has done grinding-work for 
the picture-dealers, and who has travelled wearily and sorrowfally 
through Cawdor Street. 

Meanwhile, 








The thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ! 





TENACITY OF LIFE IN INSECTS. 


However useful insects may be in the general economy of nature, it 
is but too true that farmers and gardeners often find them a pest, and 
with each returning summer the pages of agricultural journals abound 
with remedies, offensive and defensive, against the obnoxious invaders. 
In such cases, it becomes desirable to know what remedial means are 
the most efficacious, and we sre glad to find that the question has been 
taken up by persons competent to discuss it. Among these, Dr. J. 
Davy has given the results of his inquiry in a paper, “ On the Effects 
of certain Agents on Insects,” which has just been published in the 
Transactions of the Entomological Society, and is well worth repro- 
duction in a condensed form. The experiments were begun in the win- 
ter of 1850, the season, as will be remembered, being so mild that in- 
sects were readily met with. Their objects were threefold—to test the 
effects of temperature, of gases, and of vapours. In the former, re- 
course was had to extremes of heat and cold. A bee placed in a tempe- 
rature of 32° became at first more active, but the next morning was 
found torpid, as if dead; a register-thermometer showing that 25° had 
been the lowest temperature during the night. Transferred to a tem- 
perature of 52°, the bee revived in half an hour, and on the following 
day exhibited the same results under the same conditions. A fly which, 
on December 8, was lively on the wing, in a temperature of 52° indoors, 
was disinclined to move at 40°; and still more so, stirring mr when 
touched, at 33°, but did not become torpid, as in the case of the bee, 
even at 23°, signs of life being distinctly visible. Several trials made 
with different species of flies all gave the same result—a remarkable 
power of sustaining life. ‘The method adopted was to enclose the in- 
sects in a glass tube, and place them out of doors all night; and though 
the tube was frequently covered with frost, they soon revived in the 
warm temperature ofa room. It is perhaps scarcely possible to esti- 
mate the degree of cold which insect life will bear without destruction, 
since many of these creatures survive the terrible winters of the arctic 
regions. Still, a knowledge of the effects of reduction of temperature 
will be valuable, as affording data by which to judge of the effects and 
probable duration of visitations of insects, and of the nature of the pre- 
cautionary measures to be adopted. In an experiment of alternate 
temperature from 40° to 65° tried for five days on a bee, the creature 
at last ‘* ceased to give any sign of vitality.” 

The influence of heat appears to be much more rapid than that of cold; 
a fly exposed to a temperature of 120°, diz*!a two-er three minutes : 
and 113° proved fatal to another ; while a third, placed in a tempera- 
ture increased gradually to 96°, remained alive for more than an hour. 
Others bore from 80° to 90° for two hours; and in one instance, a fly 
survived from 86° to 100° for several hours, but became uneasy witha 
slight rise, and died at 105°. A bee, taken on March 15, from a tem- 
perature of 45°, was exposed to 80° without any apparent diminution 
of activity ; at 90° it ceased to buzz; and at 96°, ceased altogether to 
move, and did not revive. Although these results are too few to enable 
us to determine the laws with respect to the influence of temperature 
on insects, they may serve a purpose, im showing that the effect is not 
that gradual one of hybernation, where activity and torpor succeed 
each other but slowly. 

In the series of experiments with gas, it was found that flies placed 
in carbonic acid gas became instantly motionless, and died if left for 
any length of time. Some revived after an hour's immersion; others, 
after two or three hours—the revival being slow in proportion to the 
time of exposure to the gas. Somewhat similar results were obtained 
with flies and bees in hydrogen and azete. To try the effect of depri- 
vation, a fly was shut up in atube with but a small quantity of common 
air, on the Sth February, in a temperature varying from 52° to 60? 
during the whole time of the experiment. The insect manifested no 
uneasiness until the 25th day, and was found dead on the 28th. Ano- 
ther fly, enclosed in a similar tube, with a quantity of air not more 
than a few times its own volume, became languid on the second day, 
and motionless on the twelfth, but revived on being taken out. 

Flies immersed in oxygen were found dead the second day, with a 
diminution of the quantity of the gas. Coal-gas produced almost im- 
mediate insensibility, with a few feeble attempts at revival, but in no 
case effectual. Sulphuretted hydrogen also proved especially fatal— 
an jnstant’s immersion was sufficient to destroy life; though withdrawn 
at once, not one of the flies recovered. It was the same when the por- 
tion of gas diffused in the air of the tube was so minute as to be scarce- 
ly appreciable. On bees, too, the effect was similar; the deadly nature 
of the gas on their delicate organisation being invariably destructive. 
Like results were obtained with chlorine. 

In the class of vapours, ammonia proved fatal in onecase, and harm- 
less in another; muriatic acid stupified in two, and killed in twenty- 
four hours. The vapour of nitric acid was equally fatal with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen; and, in alcololic vapour, at a temperature of 74°, 
‘« for a few minutes the fly showed increased activity; in a few more, 
it became nearly motionless; after about a quarter of an hour, it ap- 
peared to be torpid. Now, exposed to the air of the room, in a few 
minutes a slight motion of its feet was seen; after a couple of hours, 
it was nearly as active as before the experiment; two hours later, it 
was found dead. The same effects, with slight variations, were pro- 
duced on other flies. With ether, cessation of motion was almost in- 
stantaneous, followed, however, by revivification, except in one in- 
stance: briefimmersion in chloroform did not prevent revival, but an 
exposure of eight minutes killed: camphor and turpentine were both 
fatal: with attar of roses, musk, or iodine, no ill effect was percep- 
tible. ; 

The experiments with prussic acid are worthy the attention of ento- 
mologists, with whom it is often a matter of importance to kill an in- 
sect with the least possible amount ofinjury. In these instances, the 
plan pursued was to charge a small tube with the acid, and place it 
inside that containing the insects. The vapour of 1-16th of a grain 
was sufficient to destroy bees and flies ; and that of seven grains proved 
fatal to large beetles, and the largest kind of bees. Although as yet 
the investigation has taken but a limited range, it will be seen that it 
opens a wide field of research: the next step will be to group or class 
those agents which appear to have produced similar effects. !t is re- 
markable, as Dr. Davy observes, ** that most of the substances which, 
even in minute portions mixed with common air, prevent the slow com- 
bustion of phosphorous, as indicated by its shining in the dark, have 
the effect, on the insects on which they were tried, of suspending ani- 
mation.” 

He says further: ‘“* Some of the results may not be undeserving no- 
tice for practical purposes—as those in the instances of sulphuretted 





hydrogen, oil of turpentine, and camphor, in relation to the destruction 
of parasitical insects, whether infesting plants or minerals, or to the 
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ation of substances from the attacks of insects. To be applica- 
Bie to the preservation of plants, of course it is necessary that the 
ts to be used should not exercise on them any materially injurious 
effects. This must be determined by experiments made expressly for 
the purpose. The few trials I have yet made on seeds seem to show, 
that the steeping them in a solution in water of sulphuretted hydrogen 
has not ented their germination. The seeds tried were mignonette, 
cress-seed, and that of a Nemophila: analogy—namely, that o steeping 
the seed of the cerealia in a solution of the white oxide of arsenic, isin 
favour of the same conclusion. Further, for the preservation of articles, 
whether of clothing or furniture, it is hardly less necessary that the 
substances to be employed should have no offensive odour. Judging 
from the effects of attar of roses, and from what we know of scented 
woods not being liable to be attacked by insects, the probability is, that 
any volatile oil of agreeable perfume will answer the purpose required, 
and prove a true instance of the utile et dulce combined. 
« As carbonic acid gas, and some of the other agents mentioned, pro- 
duce merely a temporary torpor, it may be a question whether this 
or simple immersion in water, may not be advantageously substi- 
fated for the fumes of burning sulphor, destructive of life, at the yearly 
thering of honey ; the former, indeed, may be said to be in use in the 
vant, where the smoke of the fire of leaves, in which the carbonic 
acid generated may be considered as chiefly operative, is employed to 
stupify the bees preparatory to the spoiling of their hives.” 


MR. PERUGINO POTTS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


January 1st.—I mark this day’s entry with red ink. The new year 
has begun for me with one of the most astounding aventures that ever 
to anybody—Baron Munchausen included. Let me note it 

down in these pages. 

I had just begun this morning to make a sketch for the future Sibyl 
oy when the Sibyl herself burst into my studio in a great hurry. 

he had her bonnet on; and was dressed for the first time, since I had 
seen her, in something which really looked like a petticoat. 

* Industrious little man,” said the Marchesina, with an air of jocu- 
lar authority, ‘‘ put on your hat and come out with me.” 

Of course I obeyed directly. We were going to the nunnery church 
of Santa So-and-so (I am afraid of being prosecuted for libel if I write 
the real name), to see the live object of the last new miracle, which had 
set all Florence in an uproar of astonishment and admiration. This 
object was a man who had been miraculously restored from blind- 
ness, by praying to a certain statue ofthe Madonna. He had only pur- 
sued his devotions for two days, when he was ‘cured in an instant,” 
like the man with the toothache, on the outside cover of a certain quack 
medicine bottle, tit I remember in England. Besides gaining his 
sight, he gained a great deal of money, subscribed for him by the de- 
yout rich. He was exhibited every day in the church; and it wasa 
great sight of Florence to go and see him. ihe 

Well! we got tothe church. Such a scene inside! Crowds of peo- 

le; soldiers in full uniform to keep order; the organ thundering sub- 
ely ; the choir singing hosannas; clouds of incense floating through 
the church; devotees, some kneeling, some prostrate on their faces, 
wherever they could find room,—all the magnificence of the magnificent 
Roman Catholic worship, was displayed before us in its grandest festi- 
ver My companion was right, this was a sight worth seeing in 
d 


The Marchesina being a person of some weight, both in respect of 
physical formation and social standing, made her way victoriously 
through the crowd, dragging me after her in triumph. At the inner 
extremity of the church we saw the wonder-working statue of the Ma- 
donna, raised on high, and profuselydecorated with the jewels present- 
ed to it by the faithful. To get a view of the man on whom the mir- 
acle had been wrought was, however, by nomeanseasy. He wasclosely 
surrounded by a circle of gazers five deep. Ere long, however, the 
indomitable Marchesina contrived to force her way and mine through 
every obstacle. We reached the front row, I looked eagerly under a 
tall man’s elbow; and saw— 

Portentous powers of scoundrelism and hypocrisy! It was—yes! 
there was no mistaking him—it was Potycarp THE Seconp!!! 

I never really knew what it was to doubt my own eyes before; and 
yet there was no doubt here. There, kneeling beneath the statue of 
the Madonna, in an elegant pose of adoration, was my wide-awake mis- 
creant of a model, changed to the hero of the most fashionable miracle 
of the day. The tears were trickling over his villanous beard, exactly 

my Studio ; I just detected the smell of garlic faintly 

redominant over the smell of incense, as I used to detect it at Rome. 

sham model had turned sham blind man to all Florence, sham mir- 

acle-subject to a convent of illustrious nuns. The fellow had reached 
the sublime acme of rascality at a single stride. 

The shock of my first recognition of him deprived me of my presence 
of mind. I forgot where I was, forgot all the people present, and un- 
consciously uttered aloud our national English ejaculation of astonish- 
ment, “‘ Hullo!” Thespectators in my neighbourhood all turned round 
upon me immediately. A priest among the number beckoned to a sol- 
dier standing near, and said, ‘‘ Remove the British heretic.” This was 
rather too violent a proceeding to pol own | borne. I was determin- 
ed to serve the cause of truth, and avenge myself on Polycarp the 
Second at the same time. 

Sir,” said I to the priest, ‘* before Iam taken away, I should like to 
speak in private to the lady abbess of this convent.” 

« Remove the heretic !” reiterated the furious bigot. 

« Remove the heretic!” echoed the indignant congregation. 

“If you do remove me,” I continued resolutely, ‘‘ without first grant- 
ing what I ask, I will publicly proclaim, before you can get me out 
at the door of the shank, a certain fact which Ys would give the best 
jewel on that statue up there to keep concealed. 
the abbess, or will you not ?” : ; 

My naturally limpid and benevolent eye must have flashed lightnings 
of wrath as I spoke, my usually calm and mellow voice must have sound- 
ed like aclarion of defiance ; for the priest suddenly changed his tactics. 
He signed to the soldiers to let me go. 

“The Englishman is mad; and must be managed by persuasion, not 
force,” said the wily churchman to the congregation. 

« He is not mad,—he is only a genius,” exclaimed my gigantic and 

erous Marchesina, taking my part. 

« Leave him to me, and hold your _— all of you,” said the priest, 

my arm, and leading me quickly out of the crowd. 

He showed me into a little room behind the body of the church ; shut 
the door carefully, and turning quickly and fierceiy on me, said :— 

“«* Now, you fanatic of an Englishman, what do you want?’ 

« Bigot of an Italian !” I answered, in a rage, ‘I want to prove your 
miracle man there, to be a thief and impostor. I know him. He was 
no more blind, when he came to Florence, than I am.” 

The priest turned ghastly with rage, and opened his mouth to speak 
again, when, by a second door at the other end of the room, in came the 
abbess herself. : 

She tried at first the same plan as the priest. I never saw a fiercer, 
leaner, sharper old woman in my life But bullying me would not do. 
I knew I was right: and stuck manfully to my point. After stating 
the whole of the Polycarp robbery case, I wound up brilliantly by an- 
nouncing my intention of sending to Rome for witnesses who could prove 
the indentity of my thief of a model, and their sham of a miracle man, 
beyond the possibility of refutation. This threat conquered; the abbess 

t frightened in real earnest, and came to terms; or, in other words, 

an to humbug me on the spot. 

n the course of my life { have known a great many wily old women. 
The tart-seller at school was a wily old woman; the laundress I em- 
ployed in London was a wily old woman; the Marchioness I now lodge 
with is a wily old woman ; but the abbess was wilier than all four put 
together. She flattered and cringed, lamented and shed tears, pray- 
ed for me and o me,allina breath, Even the magnificent depths 
of ent bee ‘et A Sp by polvesrp bw Second, ened shallow and trans- 
wi e unfathoma rofundities of arti - 
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Of course, the petitions that the abbess now poured on me in torrents 
were all directed towards the one object of getting me to hold my tongue 
for ever on the subject of Signor Polycarp’s assumed blindness. Of 
course, her defence of the miracle-exhibition going on in her church was, 
that she and the whole nunnery (officiating pri includ 

g priests included) had been 

im on by the vagabond stranger who had come to them from Rome. 
this was true or not I really cannot say. I had a faint con- 
sciousness all the time the abbess was speaking that she was making a 
fool of me; and yet, for the life of me, I could not help believing some 
of the things she said; I could not refain from helplessly granting her 
all that she asked. In return for this docility on my part, she grate- 
a that Polycarp should be ignominiously turned out of the 
church, without receiving a single farthing of the sums collected for 


Will you let me see 


him; which happened to be still remaining in the convent cash - box. 
Thus avenged on my pickpocket model, I felt perfectly satisfied, and 
politely assured the abbess (who undertook to account satisfactorily to 
the public for the disappearance of the miracle-man) that whatever 
her story was, I would not contradict it. This done, the pious old lady 
gave me her blessing; the priest ‘‘ followed on the same side;” and I 
left them writing down my name, te be prayed for among the convent 
list of personages of high rank, who were all to be benefited by the 
abbess’s interest with Heaven! Ratber different this from being removed 
as a heretic in the custody of a soldier! ‘ 

2nd.—A quiet day at home, after yesterday’s excitement. The be- 
haviour of the Marchesina begins to give me serious uneasiness. Gra- 
cious powers '—does she mean to fall in love with me? It seems 
awfully like it. On returning to the palace yesterday she actually 
embraced me! I was half suffocated by her congratulatory hug. The 
hug over, she playfully pinned me into a corner, till she made me tell 
her the whole of my adventure in the church. And, worse than all! 
not half an hour since, she coolly desired me to pull the foot- warming 
pipkin from under her robes—(I was right about her having one there), 
to poke the embers, and then to put it beck sgain; speaking just as 
composedly as if she were only asking me to help her on with her 
shawl! This looks very bad. What had I betterdo?—run away? — 

8rd.—Another adventure! A fearful, life-and death adventure this 
time. This evening somebody gave the Marchesina a box at the opera. 
She teok me with her. Confound the woman, she wi// take me with her 
everywhere! Being a beautiful moonlight night, we walked home. As 
we were crossing the “* Piazza’ I became aware that a man ws follow- 
ing us, and proposed to the Marchesina that we should mend cur pace. 
« Never!” exclaimed that redoubtable woman. ‘* None of my family 
have ever known what fear was. I am a worthy daughter of the 
house, and J don’t now! Courage, Signor Potts, and keep step with 
me !” 

This was all very well, but my house was the house of Potts, and 
every member of it had, at one time or other, known fear quite in- 
timately. My position was dreadful. The resolute Marchesina kept 
tight hold of my arm, and positively slackened her pace rather than 
otherwise ! The man still followed us, always at the same distance, 
evidently bent on robbery or assassination, or perhaps both. I would 
gladly have given the Marchesina five pounds to forget her family 
dignity and run. ; 

On looking over my shoulder for about the five hundredth time, just 
as we entered the back street where the palace stood, I missed the mys- 
terious stranger, to my infinite relief. The next moment, to my unut- 
terable horror, I beheld him before us, evidently waiting to intercept 
our progress. We came up with him in the moonshine, Death and de- 
struction! Polycarp the Second again ! 

‘I know you!” growled the ruffian, grinding his teeth at me. “ You 
got me turned out of the church! Body of Bacchus! I'll be revenged 
on you for that !” 

He thrust his hand into his waistcoat. Before I could utter even the 
faintest cry for help, the heroic Marchesina and caught him fast by the 
beard and wrist, and had pinned him helpless against the wall. 
** Pass on, Signor Potts!’ said the lioness of a woman, quite compla- 
cently. ‘* Pass on; there’s plenty of room now.” Just as I passed on I 
heard the sound of a kick behind me, and, turning round saw Polycarp 
the Second prostrate in the kennel. ‘* La, la, la-la-la-la-la—la!” sang 
the Marchesina from ‘*‘ Suoni la Tromba” (which we had just heard at 
the Opera), as she took my arm once more, and led me safely up the 
palace stairs—‘‘ La, la, la-la—la! We'll have a salad for supper to- 
night, Signor Potts!’ Majestic, Roman matron-minded woman! She 
could kick an assassin and talk of a salad both at the same moment ! 

4th.—A very bad night’s rest: dreams of gleaming stilettos and mid- 
night assassination. The fact is, my life is no longer safe in Florence. 
I can’t take the Marchesina about with me everywhere as a body-guard 
(she is a great deal too affectionate already); and yet, without my 
Amazonian protectress what potent interposition is to preserve my life 
from the blood-thirsty Polycarp, when he next attempts it? I beein to 
be afraid that I am not quite so brave a man as I have been accustom- 
ed to think myself. Why have I not the courage to give the Marchesina 
and her mother warning, and so leave Florence? Oh, Lord! here comes 
the tall woman to sit for the Sibyl picture! She will embrace me again, 
I know she will! She’s got into the habit of doing it; she takes an 
unfair advantage of her size and strength. Why can’t she practise fair 
play, and embrace a man of her own weight and inches? 

5th.—Another mess! I shall be dead soon; killed by getting into 
perpetual scrapes, if I am not killed by a stiletto! I’ve been stabbing 








an innocent man now ; and have had to pay something like three pounds 
of compensation-money. This was how the thing happened :—Yester- 








day I got away from the Marchesina (she hugged me, just as I foretold 
she would) about dusk, and immediately went and bought a sword- 
stick, as a defence against Polycarp. I don’t mind confessing that I 
was afraid to return to the palace at night without a weapon of some 
sort. They never shut the court-yard door till everybody is ready to go 
to bed; the great staircase is perfectly dark all the way up, and affords 
some capital positions for assassination onevery landing- place. Knowing 
this |d@rew my new sword a (murderous-looking steel skewer, about three 
feet long) out of the stick, as I advanced towards home, and began to poke 
for Polycarp in the darkness, the moment I mounted the first stair. Up 
I went, stabbing every inch of my way before me, in the most scientific 
and complete manner; spitting invisible assassins like larks for supper. 
I was just exploring the corners of the second landing-place on this pecu- 
liar defensive system of my own, when my sword-point encountered a 
soft substance, and my ears were instantly greeted by a yell of human 
agony. In the fright of the moment, I echoed the yell, and fell down flat 
on my back. The Marchesina rushed out on the stairs at the noise, with 
a lamp in her hand. I sat up and looked round in desperation. There 
was the miserable old porter of the palace, bleeding and blubbering in 
a corner and there was my deadly skewer of a sword stuck in a piece 
of tough Italian beef by his side! The meat must have attracted the 
skewer, like a magnet; and it saved the porter’s life. He was not much 
hurt ; the beef (stolen property with which he was escaping to his lodge, 
when my avenging sword-point met him) acted like a shield, and was 
much the worse wounded of the two. The Marchesina found this out 
directly ; and began to upbraid the porter for thieving. The porter up- 
braided me for stabbing, and I, having nobody else to upbraid, upbriaded 
Destiny for leading me intoa fresh scrape. The uproar we made was 
something quite indescribable; we three outscreamed all Billingsgate- 
market in the olden time. At last I calmed the storm by giving the 
porter every farthing I had about me, and asking the Marchesina to 
accept the sword part of my sword stick as » new spit to adorn the 
kitchen department of the palace. She called me *‘an angel;” and 
hugged me furiously on the spot. If this hugging is not stopped by 
to-morrow I shall put myself under the protection of the British ambas- 
sador—lI will, or my name isn’t Potts! 

6th.—No protection is henceforth available! No British ambassador 
can now defend my rights! No threats of assassination from Polycarp 
the Second can terrify me more!—All my other calamities are now 
merged in one enormous misfortune that will last for the rest of my 
life ;—the Marchesina has declared her intention of marrying me! 

It was done at supper last night, after I had pinked the porter. We 
sat round the inevitable, invariable salad, on which we are condemned 
to graze—the Nebuchadnezzars of modern life—in this accursed gazebo 
of a palace. My stomach began to ache beforehand as I saw tke Mar- 
chesina pouring in the vinegar, and heard her, at the same time, drop- 
ping certain hints in my direction—frightfully broad hints, with which 
she has terrified and bewildered me for the last three or four days. I 
sat silent. In England I should have rushed to the window and 
screamed for the police; but I was in Florence, defenceless and astran- 
ger, before an Amazon who was fast ogling me into terrified submission 
to my fate. She soon got beyond even the ogling. When we were all 
three helped to salad, just at the pause before eating, the Marchesina 
looked round at her fleshless, yellow old parent. 

** Mother,” says she, ‘‘ shall I have him ?” 

** Beloved angel,” was the answer, “‘ you are of age, I leave your 
choice to yourself; pick where you like ?” 

‘“* Very well then,” pursued the Amazonian daughter, ‘‘ very well ! 
Potts! here is my hand.” She held out her mighty fist towards me, 
with a diabolical grin. I felt I must either take it or have my head 
broken. I now sincerely wish I had preferred the latter alternative; 
but an unlucky emotion of terror misled me into accepting the former. 
I eT an amorous squeeze that made the bones of my fingers crack 

ain. 
ee You are a little man, and not noble,” observed the Marchesina, 
critically looking me over, as if I had been a piece of meat that she 
was purchasing in the market, “‘ but you get both size and rank in 
getting me. Let us therefore be perfectly happy, and proceed with 
our salad.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said I, faintly shivering all over in a sort of 
cold horror, ‘* I beg your pardon ; but really—” 

‘Come, come!” interrupted the Marchesina, crushing my hand with 





another squeeze ; ‘‘ too much diffidence is a fault; you have genius and 
wealth to offer in exchange for all I confer on you, you have, you mo- 
dest little cherub ofa man! As for the day, my venerated mother!” 
she ee turning towards the old woman ; “ shall we say this day 
week ?” 

* Certainly, this day week,” said mamma, looking yellower than 
ever, as she mopped up all the oil and vinegar in her plate witha large 
spoon. The next minute I received the old woman's blessing ; I was 
ordered to kiss the Marchesina’s hand ; I was wished good night,—and 
then found myself alone with three empty salad plates ; ‘‘ left for execu- 
tion” that very day week ; left without the slightest chance of a re- 
prieve!” 

I write these lines at the dead of night,—myself, more dead than 
alive. I am in my bed-room; the door is locked and barricadoed 
against the possible entrance of the Marchesina, and her mamma, I 
am covered from head to foot with a cold perspiration, but am never- 
theless firm in my resolution to run away to-morrow. I must leave all 
my luggage behind me, and resort to stratagem or I shall not get off. 
To-morrow, the moment the palace gate is opened, I shall take to my 
heels, carrying with me nothing but my purse, my passport, and my 
nightcap. Hush! a stealthy breathing sounds outside the door—an 
eye is at the key-hole—it is the old woman watching me! Hark! a 
footstep in the street outside,—Polycarp the Second, with his stiletto 
lying in wait before the house! I shall be followed, I know I shall, 
however cunningly and secretly I get away to-morrow! Marriage and 
murder—murder and marriage, will alternately threaten me for the 
remainder of my life! Art, farewell! henceforth the rest of my exist- 
ence is dedicated to perpetual flight! 


[Vote by the Editor of the foregoing Fragments. } 


With the ominous word “ flight,” the journal of Mr. Potts abruptly 
ends. I became possessed of the manuscript in this manner :—The 
other day, while I was quietly sitting in my study in London, the door 
of the room was flung violently open, and the ill-fated Potts himself 
rushed in,—his eyes glaring, his hair dishevelled. 

** Print that!” cried my gifted, but unhappy friend; ‘‘ enlist for me 
the sympathies, procure for me the protection, of the British public ! 
The Marchesina is after me,—she has followed me to England—she is 
at the bottom of the street! Farewell, farewell, for ever |” 

“ is the Marchesina? Where are you going to?” I exclaimed, 
aghast. 

“To Scotland? To hide myself in the inaccessible caverns of the 
most desolate island I can find among the Hebrides !” cried Potts, dash- 
ing out of the room like a madman. I ran to my window, which opens 
on the street, just in time to see my friend fly past, at the top of his 
speed. The next passenger proceeding in the same direction was a wo- 
man of gigantic stature, striding over the pavement in a manner awful 
to behold. Could that be the Marchesina’? For my friend’s sake I 
devoutly hope not. 


REALLY ! INDEED! IMPOSSIBLE ! 


During a prolonged summer sojourn with kind friends resident in a 
quiet country town, we became quite interested in the tactics of the 
neighbours, and acquainted with their social condition. 

**I think we have almost exhausted our visiting round,” said our 
hostess, Mrs. Smith, one morning, as she replenished her card case, 
‘* with the exception of Really, Indeed, and Imptssible, to whom we 
must introduce you. You look puzzled! but I mean the three Misses 
Bonderlay, who are usually distinguished by those interjectional names. 
We will forthwith send them an invitation to tea this very evening and 
they shall be their own etymologists.”’ 

At the appointed hour, three ladies were ushered into the drawing- 
room, bearing so startling a resemblence to each other in person, man- 
ner, and costume, that we at once decided they must be ¢rins. Not, so, 
however ; there was a year or two’s difference in age detween them, 
which rendered the strong resemblance more remarkable. They were 
tall, well-formed, plump ladies, of middle or uncertain age ; with 
round, unmeaning faces, flaxen locks, and pale-blue eyes. There was 
not a perceptible thread or pucker different in their three dresses, 
which must have fitted all indiscriminately ; the flaxen curls were ar- 
ranged in precisely the same waves round each mealy countenance ; and 
the neat caps, with bright-green ribbons, doubtless had the same exact 
quantity of tulle and gauze in their fashioning. Each sister owned a 
delicate work-basket—trinal baskets also; and in each receptacle re- 
posed a similar square of worsted-work, the same to the last stitch. We 
heard the visitors named as Miss Bonderlay, Miss Paulina Bonderlay, 
and Miss Constantia Bonderlay ; but that was of no use, since they 
were not ticketed, and our blunders became embarrassing and ludi- 
crous, We addressed Miss Bonderlay as Miss Paulina, when the senior 
lady drew up with dignified composure, and pointing to a sister said : 
** am Miss Bonderlay: that lady is Miss Paulina Bonderlay.” And 
so on with the other two, who explained that they were juniors, as they 
waved a lily hand towards their eldest sister, indicative of her supre- 
macy. But asthe evening advanced, we learned to distinguish them 
by a peculiarity of expression, which had gainéd for these amiable 
maidens the somewhat singular cognomens of Really! Indeed! and 
Impossible! for their conversation, if conversation it could be called, 
consisted almost wholly of these interjections, pronounced in an un- 
varying, monotonous voice, while no shadow of emotion was percepti- 
ble on the cloudless expanse of their unwrinklcd physiognomies. 

When they were addressed in the usual conversational appeal which 
demands a reply of some kind, Miss Bonderlay, sipping her tea, or 
bending over her work, softly ejaculated: ‘ Really!” If you turned to 
Miss Paulina for some more tangible announcement of her opinion, she 
responded, in precisely the same tone: ‘‘ Indeed !” And when, as a last 
resource, you looked towards Miss Constantia, the word ‘‘ Impossible !” 
and that word alone, fell in honeyed accents from her ruby lips. By 
this means they were easily distinguished; and their most intimate 
friends often failed to recognise which was which when apart and some- 
times even when they were together, until the talismanic syllables gave 
to each her individuality. The peculiarity gave rise to a little good- 
humoured ridicule; but for our part, we thought it quite wonderful 
how well they played their part in conversation with so small a stock 
of words. There is much pliability of meaning, however, in an inter- 
jection; and in company, where there are always several persons who 
are anxious to be heard, it is a positive virtue. In Miss Constantia’s 
intonation of her favourite ‘‘ impossible!” it seemed to me that there 
mingied a dash of sadness, a kind of musical and melancholy cadence, 
which was followed by an unconscious absence of mind, evidencing the 
fact, that her thoughts were what is vulgarly termed “ wool-gather- 
ing.” On mentioning this impression to Mrs. Smith, she complimented 
us on our keen observation, since, in truth, a tinge of the romantic did 
attach to the history of the fair Constantia; and she then sketched the 
following outline, leaving all details to be filled up by the imagination 
of the auditor :— 

The Misses Bonderlay, it seems, had attained the age of womanhood, 
when, by the decease of their surviving parent, a man of high moral 
rectitude, but a stern og ayn they were left in possession of a 
comfortable independence, fully equal to their moderate wants. They 
had been governed with such an ironrule, and treated as such absolute 
automata from their childhood, that when the hand of death released 
them from the despotic sway, its effects still continued apparent in the 
constraint which habit had rendered second nature. They continued to 
reside in their native town, only removing to a smaller house, and pur- 
sued undeviatingly the routine they had always been accustomed to— 
a routine which might well bear comparison, in its monotony and 
apathy, with that of monastic seclusion. Rumour, with her thousand 
tongues had never singled out these vestal ladies as objects of matri- 
monial schemes; no suitors darkened their doors or disturbed their 
peace ; they made no enemies, and, perhaps no very enthusiastic friends 
They listened to the gossip retailed by their neighbours, as in polite- 
ness bound, but the imperturbable * Really!” “Indeed!” and « Im- 
possible!” gave no encouragement to gossip; they never asked ques- 
tions, never a reports, but listened, and ejaculated, and eja- 
culated and listened, giving and receiving no offence. It never was 
positively ascertained whether the Misses Bonderlay conversed among 
themselves ; but popular opinion maintained, that they did not, assign- 
ing the ill-natured reason, that they had nothing to say. Being neither 
oral inquirers nor readers, what could they have to talk about ? Still, 
popular opinion is often wrong, and perhaps it was so in this instance. 
At anyrate, if they did not exchange confidential sentiments, quarrels 
were avoided; and smoothly the three fair sisters sailed down the 
troublous stream of time. 

It was a great and stirring event in their tranquil lives, when a ma- 
ternal uncle, as if to vindicate the fidelity of old romance, did actually 
return from India to his native land with a large fortune. Mr. Elliston, 
a childless widower, took up his abode at a watering: place, and sent for 
his eldest niece, Miss Bonderlay. She promptly obeyed the summons, 
and of course it was generally reported, agd with some colouring, that 
the bulk of the nabob’s fortune would be hers if she “‘ played her cards 
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ot play her cards well, as the event turned out ; 
br Fe pare prt red very soon of the monotonous “ Really !” 
= sole response to his wonderful narratives of tiger-hunting and 
Ea tern marvels in general. At length, Mr. Elliston blanily gave his 
visitor to understand that he wished to see Miss Paulina ; aud poor, 
crestfallen Miss Bonderlay returned home, and Miss Paulina departed 
in her turn to fill tue vacant place at the nabob’s board. She remained 
a considerable time longer than her elder sister had done ; and it wee 
surmised that‘ Indeed!” had proved more agreeable than * Really ! 
Bat, alas! for human foresight and conjecture, the second Miss Bon 
derlay re-appeared in her native town tor the purpose of despatching 
the third relief in the person of Miss Constantia. * The young ene will 
have @ human tongue,’’ muttered the choleric Indian; “ I want a com. 
anion, nota parrot.” The poor gentleman never imagined that there 
could be three parrots in one family ; and he naturally concluded, that 
his choice had fallen on the right niece at last. 

When he found out his mistake—and we need hardly say that he was 
not long about that-—his chagrin and consternation may be imagined. 
Indeed, had it not been for the presence of a certain Major George, 
there is no doubt that when he heard the sweet ** Impossible ! ” of Miss 
Constantia, he vould instantly have consigned her to the banishment 
and odlivion of her sisters. But Major George's quiet influence re- 
strained the threatened ebullition of wrath; though when his best 
stories and jokes after dinner were received with a gentle ‘* impossible !” 
which meant either “really,” or ‘‘ indeed,” or anything else it might 

ass for, Uncle Elliston struck the table violently with his clenched 
and, exclaiming in a passion: ‘* Impossible? madam—impossible? 

Do you mean to give me the lie? I tell you, the anecdote | have just 

related is perfectly possible, and, moreover, perfectly true. What do 

you mean by impossible? I hate impossibles. Nothing is impossible! 

Do you mean to insult me, madam—heigh ?” . 

«[mpossible, dear uncle—impossible!” meekly ejaculated the gentle 
fair, affcighted at such an unusual display of excitement; and it was 
fortunate that Major George called off her uncle’s attention from poor 
Miss Constantia’s unconscious delinquency. 

Major George was an Indian crony of Uncle Eiliston’s; considerably 
younger, however, than the latter, and, as the spinsters remarked 
sententiously, only sallow enough to be interesting, and only old 
evough to be sedate! His purse was amply filled, and Major George 
was on the look-out for a wife; but being most painfully sby and sensi- 
tive, it seemed rather a doubtful case if he woulu succeed in his aspir. 
ings. With the nabob, Major George was an immense favourite; but 
except that they had hunted tigers together, there seemed no adequate 
reason for so strong a preference—the taciturnity of the one being as 
remarkable as the communicativeress of the other. Mr. Elliston called 
George a ‘‘ good fellow,” and slapped his shoulder approvingly ; and 
introduced him to Miss Constantia with sly and peculiar empressement. 
Major George's visit was prolonged, and Miss Yonstantia’s visit was 

rolonged far beyond the period allotted to her sisters; and Uncle 

lliston gradually ceased to rave at ‘‘ Impossible!’ But a terrible 
climax approached, and how it came about no one ever knew: Major 
George set off for Paris early one fine morning, and Miss Constantia 
appeared at the breakfast-table with eyes red and swollen with weep- 
ing. The nabob insisted on knowing what was the matter, and why 
his favourite had taken flight so unceremoniously. 

** You don’t mean to say you've refused him, Niece Con?” cried her 
uacle, ‘for I know he meant to make you an offer of his hand and 
heart.” 

**O no, uncle, no !—impossible!” sobbed the weeping lady. 

“Oh! deuce take your impossibles, Con Bonderlay. Tell me if the 
lad asked you to marry him, and what your answer was ?” 

She hesitated—looked up--looked down—looked startled ; and then 
murmured, as if examining for the first time the word, as it slipped 
musically from between her lips, ‘‘ Impossible!” 

** Well, Niece Con, I think you've said impossible once too often in 

our life, if this is to be the upshot. Come now, be candid and don’t 

a fvol! Did you intend to refuse Major George ?” 

** Impossible!’ was the reply ; which, habitual as it was, burst forth 
this time in a passion of tears and blushes. 

Mr. Elliston always affirmed that he saw at a glance how the matter 
stood: that, in short, Major George had made a ‘fool of himself.” 
The lady had not intended to reject him; but the major, from his shy, 
shamefaced nature, on hearing Miss Constantia’s fatal ‘* impossible !”’ 
in reply to his love-suit, had tlown from the scene of disappointment 
without an attempt at explanation. Acting on such a suppcsition (for 
mere supposition it remained, neither the lady nor gentleman making 
the slightest confession), Mr. Elliston addressed his niece vith more 
gentleness, a dash of pity mingling in his tone: ‘* Niece Constantia, I 
shall write to Major George, and bring him back again; but mind you 
don’t say ‘ impossible’ a second time !”’ 

However, Mr. Elliston indulged in the fault of procrastination, which 
in him often led to results he did not anticipate: he rarely remem- 
bered that excellent maxim, which advises us never to postpone till to- 
morrow what can be performed as well to-day. To-morrow came, 
indeed; but with it also came an attack of gout, which incapacitated 
him from exertion for weeks: and scarcely was he convalescent, when 
a letter was put into his hands from the absentee, announcing the mar- 
riage of Major George with a very pretty and charming young lady. 
Mr. Elliston handed the missive to his niece ; she perused it in silence; 
but her uncle told Mrs. Smith, in strict confidence, that he felt almost 
sure a tear fellon the paper. Be that as it might, shortly afterwards, 
when Mr. Elliston signified his intention of inviting Mejor George, 
Major George’s young bride, and the young bride’s elder sister, to pay 
him a visit, Miss Constantia expressed a desire to return home. Her 
uncle acquiesced with rather too much alacrity for conventional 
politesse, exclaiming as he did so: ‘*I only hope, Niece Con, that 
George's wife won't be a‘ Dear me!’ or a‘ Well, I never!’ but a hearty, 
comfortable, chattering woman, with a will and a way of her own !” 

Nor were Mr. Elliston’s hopes in this instance doomed to disappoint- 
ment; for Mrs. Major George bad not only an actual tongue, but a 
way and a will of her own so decided, that ere the expiration of their 
visit, she succeeded in bringing about a union between the nabob and 
her elder sister. Some folks affirmed that Mr. Elliston came speedily 
to endure the flat contradictions of his wife with the humility of a 
broken spirit, and to speak with tender regret of his meek and inoffen- 
sive nieces. They, quiet souls, heard of their uncle the nabob’s mar- 
riage without surprise, and without expressing emotion of any kind, 
beyond the * Really !” ‘Indeed!’ and * Impossible!’ appertaining to 
each, as her distinguishing characteristic or mark of identity. When 
we first met the Misses Bonderlay, with their trinal baskets and 
squares of worsied-work, they were preparing a beautiful hearth-rug 
as a present for their uncle’s wife, to be formed of these identical 
squares, with numerous others of a similar construction, and sur- 
rounded by a corresponding handsome border. Since that period, we 
have been favoured with exquisite specimens of their united industry ; 
for the greatest pleasure of their lives consists in bestowing such-like 
gifts of handiwork on their friends and acquaintance. 

_ But we have derived another benefit from our intercourse with the 
*isters. Whenever we find ourselves at a loss for an inoffensive reply, 
or are unwilling to pursue a discussion, we find a safe refuge in copy- 
lng their harmless peculiarity; for, after all, the meaning of words 
depends very much on the intonation: and we have not unfrequently 
had confirmed, by our own experience, the theory we have ventured to 
Fromulgate—that there is much virtue in such interjections as Really! 

ndeed ! and Impossible !-- Chambers. 





ARMS FOUND! 


Arma virumque cano—— 


My name is Blogg ——Blogg, of —— but, no, those days are over! 
now mean to exhibit myself as a frightful example. I am 4 goose, 
“played, pierced by my own stupidity. I ama victim of a heraldic 

Weakness, which has been my curse. Listen to my tale. 

I was brought up—(be a man, Blogg, and out with it !)-—a tailor. I 
came into a good round sum with my father’s business ; I married; had 
& family ; and Was & prosperous man. In an evil hour I fell in with 
Wrggin's Heraldic ints.” There was an alliteration in the title 
: ich fascinated me. The fascination extended to the subject. Hav. 
re plenty of leisure (for my foreman managed the business for me—a 

ustworthy dog—though of obscure origin), I spent hours in my High- 
gate Villa, in the study. I rodeon the wings of griffins, and flew through 
} — on dragons; I had lions couchant at my feet. Never were 

uch visions. 1 was perpetually building castles in the air, and every 
thine had an escutcheon neatly carved on the front. I blush when I 
M — my extravagances in those days. Had you mentioned to me 
on id illais’ picture of the “* Return of the Dove to the Ark” the title 

ald have suggested nothing to my imagination but the blazon of a 
Ove argent, volant, beaked, azure, legged, gules / 


Of course my thoughts soon turned to my own pretensions in the way 








of antiquity. The first friend to whom I hinted the idea, remarked 
that, as a tailor, I could not bein want of a coat. Of course, he thought 
this a joke. I dropped his acquaintance. A low, vulgar pleasantry of 
that character was not to be endured. I comforted myself with re- 
flecting that the old families of England used to have a jester, whom 
they called a Fool, in attendance on them. The office is abolished, 
people being their own fuols now-a-days, as I once heard a low acrib- 
bler assert—but I nick-named Jenkins “ my fool;” and many a good 
thing 1 said about him, afterwards, to our acquaintances, though I 
would never make it up. 

Well, one day I saw an advertisement in the papers, headed “* Arms 
Found.” The advertiser professed to supply arms to everybody. I 
went down to the place, and found a little fellow of pale and studious 
aspect sitting in a shop, surrounded by warriors of plaster of Paris, 
bearing blazoned shields. I was awed by the appearances around me 
—though how people can ever care for such barbarous painted pigmies, 
meaningless re—— but] amanticipating. I muttered something about 
arms, timidly; I expected to be asked for my pedigree. Nosuch thing. 
A more lively, deferential little fellow I never saw. ‘* Name and 
county, sir!” he said, with his sweetestsmile « Blogg,” I said slowly, 
and blushing a little, and ** Warwickshire’—for [ remexbered that 
my father used to say that his father kept a—lived, in fact, in a village 
on the borders there. (Blogg, be firm !) 

‘** Blogg?” said the little man, sweetly. There was an artfulness 
about that glib little wretch which [ remember with disgust to this 
hour. He uttered the rudest names with a sweetness that made them 
sound quite Norman. He lingered mellifluously over syllables in a 
manner perfectly honeying. 

He took dowa a large tome—the margins all covered with MS. notes 
—while I stood by, gazing reverently on, like & man watching a magi- 
cian about to conjure up for him some figure of the past. He paused, 
mused, and looked up. 

Never shall I forget my emotions when he said, “‘ Blogg, the same 
name as B/ogve, sir, only spelt differently (spelling, till lately, quite 
arbitrary in our good families, sir)—Blogue or De Blogue, for there 
is a Castle Blogue in Normandy, from which the family took their 
name. Founder, a Norman knight, got the lands from William Rufas. 
Married with the Courtenafs during the Wars of the Roses. Sheriffs 
repeatedly. Bear a leopard in pale, holding a cross in its dexter paw, 
all within a tressure fleury !”’ 

I gasped for breath. I had been soused into a sea of aristocracy by 
the villain, and [ came up half drowned. I had some further conver- 
sation. These Blogues had lands, it seemed, in Warwickshire. There 
was even a barony in abeyance, Mr. Pellet (the Arms-finder) said [ 
am afraid he pumped me, for I remember talking of my fortune. And 
when I left, it was after ordering a seal, a book plate, three knights 
with the arms emblazoned, and a porcelain pipe-bowl with ditto burnt 
in! 

«Come to my arms!” I shouted to Mrs. B., unconsciously making a 
wretched pun, when I got home. ‘*I am Norman, and [ am happy !” 

«You are English, and you are drunk, B.,” said that strong-minded 
woman. I began to hate her. I felt that I had polluted the pur sang 
(you see I had got hold of all the slang) of De Blogue by the alliance. 
I got to such a pitch that | wished she was dead—and what a magnifi- 
cent hatchment I resolved to put up afterwards ! 

Well, nothing would satisfy me but to have the leopard carved on the 
front of our gate leading to the villa, now named Blogue-villa. It was 
done. And if we wanted proof of the debased nature of our populace, 
it would be found in the fact, that morning after morning there was a 
pipe in that leopard’s mouth. 

The reader will perceive what my next move was, from a simple 
anecdote. 

**Why, Jacky,” said my friend Snigshy, rushing into my room, in 
his coarse manner, one morning, ‘‘I didn’t know you had a second 
name.” 

** A second name ?” [ inquired in my easy, aristocratic way. 

** Why, the flunkey in that queer coat said, Mr. D. Blogg. Your 
name’s Jack Blogg, aiu’t it ?” 

‘*My livery servant said De Blogue, Snigsby, and it is my family 
name,” I replied, in a marked manner. 

It was not many weeks afterwards that I was strolling down from my 
house when I paused to look in at a window. I had noticed that a cou- 
ple of plebeians were eyeing me ratherclosely. Presently, they strol- 
led behind me. I heard them whispering earnestly. 





without a stain on my escutcheon, or rather without any 

tostain. I cursed the old Dowager De Blogue, whose stupidity 
malignity combined to get me into this scrape. Confound her pride! 
she thinks her voung De B. a model son, though he’s always in de 

I, plain John Blogg, have thrown overboard leopard, tressure, and all. 
I could buy them all up. I’m told they’re as poor as ra’s. 

And, after all, what is all that kind of thing but a barbarous relie of 
feudalism ? it's only an accident. It has no foundatwn in —-— 
omee Mr. Blogg’s MS. becomes illegible, from excitement appa- 
rently. 





Knpervial Parliament. 


Lorp CLARENDON AND His Susstp1zEp Eprror. 


House of Commons, February, 19. 

Lord NAAS moved a resolution, that the transactions which have 
recently taken place between the Irish government and the editor of a 
Dublin newspaper are of a nature to weaken the authority of the ex- 
ecutive, and to reflect discredit upon the administration of public affairs. 
He felt, he said, it was an invidious task to arraign the conduct of pub- 
lic men, especially men like Lord Clarendon and Sir William Somerville, 
for whose private characters he entertained so much respect; but his 
motion was based upon public grounds alone, and the transactions in 
question had been justified upon public grounds. After giving a brief 
outline of the cause of action tried on the Sth of December last in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Ireland, in which Mr. Birch was the plaintiff 
and Sir William Somerville the defendant, when it had not been denied 
that Mr. Birch had been employed by the Irish government, he pro- 
ceeded to show the character of Mr. Birch and that of his paper. He 
then traced the connection becwixt the government and the World, 
commencing in 1848, as developed by the evidence at the trial. He 
read various let:ers, commenting upen certain passages, laying parti- 
cular stress upon 4 letter, which he characterised as an extraordiary 
one, from Mr. Birch to Lord J. Russell, in June last. The most painful 

art of the case, Lord Naas remarked, was the appearance of the Lord 

ieutenant at the trial, the first appearance of a viceroy of Ireland in 
the witness-hox, we evidence against his own chiefsecretary. From 
the evidence of Lord Clarendon he drew the conclusiun that Mr. Birch 
was employed to support the measures of the government, on the un- 
derstanding that he was to receive a certain reward, and it was admit- 
ted that these services were paid for partly out of public money, al- 
though his lordship stated that he afterwards repaid that money out of 
his own pocket. Under these circumstances he thought he was juarified 
in bringing to the notice of the house acts which, in his opinion, ealled 
for condemnation. 

Lord J. RUSSELL rose immediately to reply to Lord Naas, and said 
—** The noble lord, leaving those questions in which he has lately been 
engaged, has brought a most grave question for the considerationof the 
house. And let him not expect to extenuate or diminish the gravity of 
that question. (Hear, hear.) He says he does not wish to do anything 
vexatious, and that he does not wish to make any remarks personal to 
Lord Clarendon. Now, the house must be quite aware that the at- 
tempt of the noble lord is to blast the character (great cheering), to 
affix disgrace upon a man who has rendered great public services (con- 
tinued cheering)—who has not only been engaged in political life with 
great honour and credit, but who has rendered great services to that 
country of which the noble lord is a representative. (Loud cheers.) 
Let not the house at all believe that the neble lord brings forw-rda@ 
question of mere speculative reference to public morality ; it mutt en- 
tail the consequences that I have described; and I may ask on what 
foundation does the noble lord ask the house to come to so grave und 
penal a declaration? The facts with respect to the transactions req.ire 
to be again stated after the narrative of the noble lord.” Lord J. Fe- 
sell then, after premising that he had not heard asingle word f vm 
Lord Clarendon in this matter until four days ago—gave an exposition 
of the circumstances which led the Irish government to countenance 
Mr. Birch, who tendered his services in the spring of 1848, when the 
state of Ireland, was one of great peril, to promote the cause of peace 
and order, and these services were with that object accepted. He taxed 
Lord Naas with unfairly excluding from view the perilous position of 
Ireland at that critieal period, which had indueed the Lord Lieutenant 
to encourage a public writer to support, not his government, but the 
cause of the whole united kingdom. In these difficult and dangerous 





‘*That’s him,” said one. I felt my pride tickled. 

‘Nonsense. He’s’”--here his voice fell-—‘‘ he’s a swell, I tell you 
This is’’—-and here his voice fell again. 

**Mr. De Blogue ?” said the first speaker, coming up with his com- 
panion. ‘* Yes,” I said, ‘* that’s my name. 

* Suit of Levy, £1300,” said the man. I partially recovered my sen- 
ees in the cab which bore me to the sponging house. 

. * * * 


I was in for the debt of a rel——no, a namesake--[ am above these 
weaknesses now !—a young De Bloguein the Heavy Baboons Regiment, 
of whose existence I had never heard. The lawyer who issued the writ 
found out his mistake. He came hurrying down to the sponging- house 
and got me out. 

*“*Why, what De Blogue are you, sir? It’s very awkward. Why, 
execution has issued.” I turned deadly pale. “ You'll get the things 
again, but ——”’ 

I remembered my ancesfor (!) at Acre, and bore up against mis- 
fortune. 

**I'm a Warwickshire De Blogue,” I began. 

** Why, they ’re all Warwickshire, of course,” the lawyer said. 

“T thought the direct line ended in a female i 

The lawyer looked at me with an altogether changed expression, and 
shook his head. ‘Come along, sir,’’ he said in a coaxing way. I sup- 
posed he was pitying my troubles. 

As I got into a cab, I heard him saying to the sheriff's officer——‘‘ En- 
ded in a female. I’m much mistaken if he won’t end in a lunatic 
asylum!’ 

I returned to my “ deserted halls,” as I might now with perfect truth, 
as well as picturesqueness, call my establishment a Highgate. Execu- 
tion Aad issued. Nothing was left in the house but a few brass carpet- 
ing rodsinacorner. The bailiffs had seized my Penates. My Lar was 
gone tothe brokers. Mrs. B. was off to her father’s in the country. I 
invoked the shades of my ancestors, in my infatuated way Of course 
they did not come. Theshades of nobody’s ancestors ever dv come, any 
more than the police, when <alled. I stood on my lonely hearth solitary 
among the bluebottles. £ 

* 





* * ” 


I now approach the * closing scene’ of my troubles. I tremble as I 
think of what followed. ‘ Rap, rap,” came to the gate. 

‘“ Here, Jack--that’s him!” I was in the hands of the Police. The 
reader will scarcely believe the remainder of my narrative. Read, just, 
the following newspaper psragraph :—— 

“ ExTRAORDINARY SwinpLinG.—The noble family of De B——- has 
been suffering from the tricks of one of the most audacious swindlers of 
our time. It seems that the fellow assumed their name, and obtained 
goods in it, at the village of --—, near London. A young and gallant 
officer of the family, as far as we can understand, was the particular 
individual he passed for. Our police reports will, doubtless, soon con- 
tain further particulars. 

I was brought before a magistrate next morning. 

“ What else did he pass for besides De Blogue; any other aliases ?” 
said the magistrate. 

I heard a shuffling noise. | saw my wife mount the witness-box. I 
heard the voluble tongue of the woman ringing away before the court, 
as undauntedly as a muffin-bell. 

‘It’s all a mistake, your worship. He’s a respectable tailor, and 
his name is John Blogg. Here are a,dozen people to prove it. 

And sure enough there were. All our old family friends were there. 
I was safe; but what ignominious safety ! 

I saw another face which I knew very well. He was a glib little ra- 
dical lawyer, a friend of my wife’s family. He did clear up my case 
—but [ felt very like a blackamoor being scrubbed white with birch 
brooms. 

‘* The fact is, your worship, his name is Blogg; his father was 2 tai- 
lor, and the son of a Peter Blogg who came to Pleb- Biddlecomb, in War 
wickshire, as 4 travelling hawker, about 1779. No Bloggs appear in 
the parish register of the village earlier than that-—~” 

I felt the Norman blood oozing away--like a stream of beer when you 
withdraw the spigot. [ felt bled into a syncope of plebeianism ! 

‘Earlier than 1779,” resumed the lawyer, emphatically. ‘ But 
when the effects of Peter Blogg were examined by the parochial autho- 
rities of the union, his ‘mark’ was found appended on some old paper 
to the name of Bloggington—-that of a Saxon hamlet in Staffordshire, 
from which many of the peasantry derived their surnames, when sur- 





names began to be used—and— 


The magistrate cut short this awful harangue. I left the court— 


times Lord Clarendon had shown all those qualities which should dia- 
tinguish a viceroy, and now, when the danger was past, an attempt was 
made to affix a stigma upon his fame. He could not understand how a 
member oft a conservative opposition, who owed to the 
ergy of Lord Clarendon the safety of his property, could now arraign 
the men by whom those benefits had been conferred and ask the house to 
concur with him in condemning one to whom he ought to be grateful. 
In his (Lord John’s) own opinion, it would have been more discreet in 
Lord Clarendon if he had refused a compromise with Mr. Birch; but 
a slight error of this kind was but a feather's weight in the scale 
against his great and undoubted services, and he (Lord John) was per- 
suaded that the house would be of opinion that it would be consistent 
neither with its own dignity nor the interests of the country to pro- 
nounce Lord Clarendon’s condemnation. 

Mr. DISRAELI warned the house against the sophistry of the noble 
lord, whose argument was, ‘* put down the rebellion, and never mind 
the means.” Wouid that logic be approved by members of a liberal 
party? If, as confessed by the first minister, this was part of a system 
which had been pursued by other Irish secretaries, and if the house 
believed that system to be a pernicious one, it was not an affair of taste, 
but a public duty, on the part of that house to express its opinion upon 
it. The house had these facts before it, the late lord-lieutenant, like 
his predecessors, had placed himself in communication with a newspa- 
per, had employed its influence te assist his administration, and paid 
for it out of the public funds; and the house was told that this was 
not a subject to be inquired into, because Lord Clarendon had succeed- 
ed in his policy. The question, then, was this—was it the opinion of 
the House of Commons that this practice should continue to prevail, 
and that it was for the benefit of the country that its government should 
subsidize the press from the public funds? , 

Mr. HOBHOUSE contended that there was no ground upon which the 
motion could be fairly supported. Mr. Disraeli, in resorting to, party 
recrimination and party attacks, had in effect given it up. The house 
was not bound to give a disticct affirmative or negative to the ques- 
tion, as ifit were a particular issue. It was bound to look at the whole 
conduct and policy of Lord Clarendon, who was entitled to the appro- 
bation of the country.—Mr. 8. Crawford looked upon the question, se- 
parated from all party and private considerations, to be this—Shall the 
government be justified in subsidizing or bribing the press ’—Mr. Moore 
said,the only objection that could be urged against this motion, which 
deeply involved the honour and character of that house, was that it was 
a party motion; which he denied. He denounced the World, while 
associated with Lord Clarendon’s government, in the strongest terms of 
vituperation, and reproached the noble earl with being the dupe at once 
of the villany of Birch and the lunacy of Mitchell, whose incendiar 
publications were suffered to circulate unchecked.—Mr. Roche consi- 
dered that the policy of Lord Clarendon had little to do with the ques- 
tion, which was, whether his conduct with relation to this infamous 
newspaper could be borne out. The first minister had admitted that 
the accusation was founded. Then, had Lord Clarendon been sufficently 

unished? He believed he had. He believed, likewise, that the motion 

ad another motive than vengeance against Lord Clarendon—namely, 
a desire to place another party in power, in which he did not share.— 
Col. Sibthorp viewed the whole transaction as a reflection upon the 
government.—-Dr. Power was not convinced that the character of the 
executive in Ireland had been weakened, or the administration of pub- 
lic affairs brought into disrepute, by the act of Lord Clarendon, which, 
though it would not bear the test of a severe morality, there was much 
to palliate. He must oppose a resolution which cast a stigma upon a 
nobleman who had done so much for Ireland.—Mr. Newdegate observed 
that Lord J. Russell had not approved of the employment by Lord Cla- 
rendon of a convicted libeller, or of his paying him from the public 
money ; and he (Mr. Newdegate) should support the resolution which 
condemned these acts as discreditable to the government —Col. Thom 
son said, the question he put to himself was whether he should side 





with a convicted libeller or with his victim.—Lord Claude Hamilton 
though enjoying the privilege of an acquaintance with Lord Clarendon, 
whose talents he admired, still felt it to be his painful duty to record 
his vote, not to condemn his whole career, or to depreciate his public 
character, but to recognize the fact that his great qualities had not 
preserved him from a grave error.—-Sir D. Norreys defended Lord Cla- 
— in appealing to public opinion, and trying to guide it through 
the press. 

Lord PALMERSTON, having for many years had the advantage and 
honour of Lord Clarendon’s friendship, and been connected with him 
by official relations, could not give a silent negative to the motion. He 
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as bound to bear his testimony to his private worth and personal hon- 
jad and to express his deep woe Aer that he should have been selected as 
the object of a personal attack This was not a worthy weapon of po- 
litical warfare. For such a motion the grounds should be broad, clear, 
and substantial, and he appealed to all who had heard the debate 
whether any such ground had been assigned. What had Lord Nass 
established? It is this;—‘‘In a moment of great public peril, when 
danger of the greatest magnitude threatened that part of the empire of 
which he was the responsible governor, @ newspaper editor comes to 
him and says, “I agree in the policy whica you are carrying on—I 
wish to support the cause of the monarchy, the cause of loyalty and 
order, which you are charged to maintain. [ have a paper which has 
but a small circulation, and I am willing, if you can assist me in giving 
it a greater circulation, to endeavour to diffuse more extensively the 
opiniuns which I consciously entertain, and which are favourable to the 
system of government that you are desirous of carrying out.” Why, I 
say, Sir, that if my noble friend had shrunk from giving the editor that 
support, he would have been more liable to blame than he is for having 
orded to him the means of rendering the public a service. (Cheers. ) 

it may be that the editor was in some respect unworthy of tue confidence 
which my noble friend reposed inhim. Sir, itis the misfortune o/ gen- 
ervus winds frequently to fall into the error of trusting too implicitly 
those who afterwards prove themselves unworthy of the confidence 
acedinthem. (Cheers.) But, Sir, I must say, that for my part, I 
should not think that I was doing myself credit or honour by taking 
advantage of information given me by a man who had proved himself 
so undeserving of confidence ; and it must be recollected that those who 
endeavour to throw dirt upon others may sometimes soil their own 
hands.”” (Cheers.) Lord Palmerston concluded by saying he was sure, 
from the tone of the house, that his attempt to ceasure Lord Clarendon 
would uiterly fail, and that he would retain the high position he had 
always held.——After a reply from Lord Naas the house divided, when 

the motion was negatived by 229 against 137. 





Lonp Patmenrston’s AMENDMENTS ON THE Minitia Bivi.—Resic- 
NATION OF MINISTERS. 
Friday, Feb. 20. 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved the bringing up the report on the bill for 
amending the local militia acts, and in doing so restated the provisions 
for the new measure, and said that the proposed militia was intended 
for the defence of the whole kingdom. He said the opinion of the coun- 
try could not be taken on the subject until the bill was before it, and 
therefore he would only beg of the house to allow him to place the bill 
on the table, which he hoped to be able to do on Monday. 
Lord PALMERSTON was desirous to assist the government in re- 
_ to the measure, but thought that a bill comprising so many de- 
ils should be founded on a right principle. He wished to make the 
title and the contents of this bill harmonize. After a verbal amend- 
ment, he should pro his main alteration, which was to get rid of 
the word ‘ local” in the title of the bill. This country was in a situa- 
tion which rendered it peculiarly liable to war, and our armament in 
time of peace was not, nor did it suit the feelings of the country that it 
should be, adequate to meet such an unfortunate exigency. What he 
wanted was a ready-trained force, prepared for starting for action on 
the shortest notice. It did not matter what such a force was called, 
but clearly a local militia was not the thing required ; andifthe militia 
established by the bill were rendered what was required, it was cer- 
tainly a misnomer to call it a local militia. He wished to be able to de 
fend all parts of the kingdom, including Ireland, in which he confessed 
to having a strong interest. The militia proposed to be constituted was 
neither the one thing nor the other, and we were to have a regular mi- 
litia beside, and on emergency the local was to give way to the latter 
and to the regular army. Pointing out the inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement, he said it would be far better to have ready a large and 
properly disciplined body, fitted to act as a reserve for the regular ar- 
my. During the last war it had never been practicable to raise more 
than 25,000 men by voluntary enlistment for the regular army, and 
therefore it would be necessary to keep the militia on foot for two years 
atleast. Procecding to show the constitutional character of the body 
whose creation he advocated, he said that what we wanted was what 
we had had for two centuries, namely, a regular militia. All the va- 
rious objections to such a militia were founded in distrust of the peo- 
e, and implied that Englishmen were cheats, Scotchmen cowards, and 
rishmen traitors. If we could not trust the nation to defend itself, we 





and regular militia, and declared that he should be very averse to es- 
tablish the latter in time of peace. He referred to the provisions of the 
militia act, with a view of showing the severe character of the service 
it required, and described the service proposed by the government 
bill as best calculated to provide for the defence of the country without 
oppressing its inhabitants.—Mr. 
yote for allowing government to bring in the bill; and after @ three- 

hours’ debate, the house divided, and the numbers were—for the gov- 

ernment motion, 125; for Lord Palmerston’s amendment, 136 ; majority | 


Charteris announced that ho should 


against government, 11. 

Lord J. RUSSELL then rose and said,—I consider that the vote to 
which the house bas just come is tantamount to a refusal, on the part 
of the majority, to allow the government to bring in the bill which 
they have prepared. As this is a matter relating to the internal de- 
fence of the country, and therefore of the utmost importance, of course 
I cannot be responsible for a different bill, containing other clauses 
and other provisions, which I consider injurious. Therefore I rebieve 
myself from any responsibility with respect to that measure, and any 
other member may be named by the house to bring in the bill.—Lord 
Palmerston (rising amid loud cheering) expressed his surprise at such 
an abdication by government of its proper functions in that house.— 
Lord J. Russell had stated that his measure was nearly the sameas the 
arrangement for the regular militia, and, therefore, there was no rea- 
son for the course he was taking. He was shrinking from the perform- 
ance of his duty, and, on account of an incidental failure, was throwing 
up 4 measure which ought not to have been introduced unless it were 
deemed absolutely essential.—Lord J Russell could not take this view 
of the subject, and said that the proposed position was not one for a 
government to hold. (Significant cheers ) He moved that Mr. Bernal 
and Lord Palmerston should briog in the bill. (Laughter. )—Sir B. 
Hall could not support the motion, and having no fear of an opposition 
ministry (whom he should like to see trying their hand at government) 
he wished Lord J. Russell had taken the comstitutional course of re- 
signing office.—Lord John Russell thought he had signified quite suffi- 
ciently what was the intention of government in saying that it did not 
possess the confidence of the house. He withdrew the motion he had 
just made. —In an instant the great mass of members rose, broke into 
groups, covering the floor of the house, and earnestly conversing, 


and in a few minutes more not fifty members were left in the 
chamber. The remaining business being disposed of, the house ad- 
journed. 


Feb, 238. 

On the question that the orders of the day be read. 

Lord J. RUSSELE rose and said —After the occurrence which took 
place last Friday night, the House will be prepared for the announce- 
ment I have now to make. At a meeting of Her Majesty’s servants on 
Saturday, we considered what course it was incumbent on us to pursue. 
It appeared to us that it was impossible for us satisfactorily to carry 
on the business of the government in this House, after the vote of the 
previous night. We considered the alternative of advising Her Majesty 
to use her prerogative to dissolve Parliament; but we considered that 
there were such grave objections to such a course that we declined to 
recommend it to the Crown. We therefore determined humbly to lay 
our resignations before Her Majesty, which I accordingly did the same 
afternoon. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept our resigna- 
tions, and sent for the Earl of Derby, who, I understand, has undertaken 
the task of forming the government. We therefore only hold our offices 
until our successors are appointed by Her Majesty. After this state- 
ment I do not wish to recur to the various events which have taken 
place since the commencement of this session, and which may form, 
perhaps, the subject of debate hereafter; but I cannot conclude what 
I have to say on this occasion, without expressing my sincere thanks to 
those who supported Her Majesty’s government, (hear, hear,) and who, 
during upwards of five years, have enabled me to support a position to 
which, I must confess I should otherwise have been totally unequal. 
Having had their confidence, and having had the advantage of their 


that we shall not leave any great branch, either of our domestic or for- 





had better give up the idea of def (tr 8 cheering) and send 

dag) da soldiers. He was confident that obe people 
would answer 4 oy ow appeal on the part of the government, and that 
such an appeal, by proving to the world that we were prepared for de- 
fence, would thereby preserve to ourselves the blessings of peace. Lord 
Palmerston then, amid loud cheers, moved his amendments. 

The report was brought up. On the motion that it be agreed to, Mr. 
MILNER GIBSON complained that national funds should be applied 
for any other purpose than the reduction of taxation, and spoke warmly 

nst our having any political interests beyond the shores of the 
nited Kingdom. He then asserted that it might be imprudent to arm 
the Irish, for the catholics of Ireland with arms in their hands would 
certainly not fight for the Protestant establishment there. We ought 
to rely upon our navy for the defence of the country, which he would 
not believe was defenceless, for he would not believe that all those wio 
had been entrusted with the armament of the country had acted so 
besely as to squander the enormous sums confided to them. The pre- 
sent panic had been got up for political purposes. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL had every beliet in the efficiency of our na- 
val force, but did not think it prudent to leave the defence of England 
entirely in the hands of that portion of ourarmaments. All questions of 
“balance of power” (against which Mr. Gibson had spoken) resolved 
themselves into questions of national independence. He could under- 
stand the course taken by Mr. Gibson, but not that of Lord Palmerston, 
who had come forward to prevent the minister of the crown from bring- 
ing his bill forward He could not accede to Lord Palmerston’s desire. 
Defending his own goegaee®, he said that to tell the country that men, 
whatever their rank or position, should be bound to serve for five years, 
substitutes not being accepted, would be to make the bill generally un- 

lar. After bringing forward other objections to the regular mili- 
system, he again urged that the government had well considered 
the subject, and should, at all events, be permitted to produce its plan. 
All he could say was, that if Lord Palmerston’s amendment was car- 
ried, he should leave his lordship and Mr. Bernal to bring in their 
measure, and should reserve to himself the right to oppose it. 

Mr. DISRAELI remarked upon the extraordinary course taken by 
Lord J. Russell, who seemed to think it unconstitutional in a parlia- 
mentary majority to refuse to a government leave to bring in a bill, 
the structure of which the house might consider vicious. He conceived 
that it was of great importance to come to a decision on the principle of 
the measure for establishing a domestic garrison, upon which, after four 
years’ consideration, the government had ventured. Rebuking Lord 
John Russell for his concluding declaration, he charged him with 
being much too ready to carry his points by menaces to the house.— 
The threat of to-night would not, however, prevent the house from de- 
ciding upon the principle of the new government measure. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said that Mr Disraeli had misunderstood Lord 
J. Russell, and reiterated the arguments of the latter in answer to Lord 
Palmerston. All the real objects of Lord Palmerston would be found 
provided for by the bill when it should be brought in. Denying that 
there was any distrust of the loyalty of the people of Ireland, be con- 
tended that it would be technically impossible to include the country 
in the present bill. He concluded by declaring that the government 
had, after much consideration, decided on a plan which they deemed 
sufficient for the purpose, and which be urged that they ought to be 
allowed to lay before the bouse. 

Mr. DEEDES supported Lord Palmerston’s amendment.—Mr. Hume 
opposed it, thinking the government measure ought to be allowed to be 
brought in. He denied, however, that there were any grounds for the 
present panic, and declared that we were better protected than at any 
previous part of our history. There was no necessity whatever for 
this establishment of militia, unless the government intended again to 
entangle us in the intrigues of the Holy Alliance. —Mr. Sidney Her 
bert explained that, on the preceding night of debate on this subject, 
he bad not advocated the permanent embodiment of the militia. But 
a general view ought to be taken of so important a question, and he 
thought that Lord Palmerston’s amendment would enable Lord J. Rus- 
sell to deal with the whole tody of militia law. He recommended 
Lord J. Russell to accept that amendment.—Lord J. Russell said a 
fow words of explanation.—Colovel Thompson gave his vote to Lord 
Palmerston, because his lordship went further than Lord John Russell. 
pA = Neate, ga tape A the time when, under circumstances 

anger, there eat confidence in the iti 
ws the same ‘Ghote ee regular militia, and that 
Mr. Fox Maule laid great stress upon the 


ocal militia was deemed of very little value.— 
difference between the local 





ity. 
shall think it my duty to oppose out of office, as I have in office, any 
it my duty to support the extension of the suffrage to those who are 


tary system. (Cheers.) 


of peace. 


stating that it was his wish, for the convenience of the official arrange 


move that this House, at its rising, adjourn to Friday next. 
hear. ) 
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classes to obtain admission to the House. 


o'clock every available space was filled. 
The Woolsack was occupied by Lord Redesdale. 


Grey, Earl Minto, and other members of the late Government. 


years. 


days. 


tion, to undertake the duty of forming a Government. 


sue. 


other countries might choose to adopt for themselves. 


security. 


as to give cause of jealousy to other nations. 


force, regular, or irregular, for its preservation. 


pitality, by carrying on designs against their own land. (Hear.) 

















support, I have been enabled, during that period, so to conduct affairs 


eign relations, ina situation of which we need beat all ashamed. (Cheers. ) 
I wish further to say, with respect to one of my colleagues, to whom I 
am peculiarly indebted, that it is to the temperate wisdom and respect- 
ed character of the Marquis of Lansdowne (cheers) that the govern- 
ment owe the facility of being able to carry measures of great import- 
ance through the House of Lords, where a ministry composed from the 
party to which I belong, has not hitherto had the support of the major- 

(Hear, hear.) As I have before said, I do not wish now to recur 
to past events, or to dilate upon anything which might raise a differ- 
ence of opinion in this House; as tothe future, I shall only say that I 


restoration of the duties on corn (loud cheers), whether under the name 
of protection or of revenue; (renewed cheers ;) and that I shall think 


fitted to exercise the franchise for the welfare of the country, believing 
that such an extension will add strength and solidity to our Parliamen- 
I will say further, that I shall always use 
the little influence I may possess for the mainterance of the blessings 
(Hear, hear.) Ihave now only to add, that since I came 
into the House I have had a communication from the Earl of Derby, 


ments which he is charged to make by her Majesty, that the House 
should adjourn to Friday next; and, in compliance with that wish, and 
considering such a course most consistent with public convenience, | 
(Hear, 


It is almost impossible to describe the anxiety there was among all 
From a comparatively early 
hour all the passages and approaches were crowded, and before five 


On the opposition 
benches there sat the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Carlisle, Earl 
At 
seven minutes past five o’clock the Earl of Derby arose amidst pro- 
found silence, and, without any question being betore the House, pro- 
ceeded to address their Lordships, as he said, upon taking tbe high of- 
fice he had now the honour to hold. The noble earl commenced by ex- 
pressing his acknowledgements to the Marquis of Lansdowne for the 
observations he had made respecting himself the other evening, and by 
paying a warm tribute of respect to his public services for the last 50 
He then referred to his own acceptation of office, and said he 
had so little expected a change of administration upon the question of the 
Militia that he had actually gone down into the country tospend a few 
The vext day he received the Queen’s commands to wait upon 
her at the palace at half. past two o’clock the following day (Sunday). 
He felt the responsibility of his situation, there being no prospect of 
any other Government being formed. He determined, however unequal 
to the task, after deliberately weighing all the difficulties of his posi- 
On Monday and 
the day subsequent he had been enabled to submit to her Majesty a 
list of his colleagues, which had been approved of. It was now his 
duty to submit to the House the course of policy he intended to pur- 
As to foreign policy it would be his determination to maintain 
peace ; but he ridiculed the idea of an universal disarmament; peace 
would be the best maintained by maintaining a calm and peaceful de- 
portment, not in language only, but by respecting treaties—by regard- 
ing the rights of other nations and by non-interference with their in- 
ternal affairs. It was the duty of British statesmen, and would be that 
of the government, not to interfere with the form of government which 
(Cheers.) On 
the other hand, if we had reason to complain of other governments, 
the complaint wouli be addressed in plain and temperate language. 
Acting upon these principles, both to the powerful and weak, he had 
no fear of maintaining peace and a good understanding with the nations 
of the world. At the same time the government would not neglect the 
preparations wisely commenced by the late government for internal 
(Hear, hear.) Our navy was never ina more efficient state 

than at this noment—the regular army also was in astate of efficiency. 
(Hear.) But efficient as it was, it was not in such a state numerically 
At the same time he re- 
joiced to think that the tranquillity of the country did not require any 
He attributed this to 
the excellence of our institutions, under which (and God forbid it 
should be otherwise) this country had become a refuge for exiles and 
fugitives from other nations. But whilst flying from the misfortunes 
of their own countries it was their bounden duty not to abuse our hos- 
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espionage, to keep & watch over the movements of such parties, who 
abused our hospitality by keeping foreign governments upon their 
guard against them ; but they sould do more, if they - sg to take 
measures to levy war against the foreign governments. The British 
government could interfere but for nothing less, even at the risk of 
their friendship. He would now speak of our commercial and financia) 
policy. The Noble Lord then briefly adverted to Sir Robert Peels pol- 
icy, and added that on looking over our fiscal system it was fairly open 
to revision. The tariff of the United States, he observed, levied duties 
on all imports, but mainly so upon those articles which came into com- 
petition with their own produce. We have proceeded upon a different 
system ; whilst, admitting some foreign articles free, we impose duties 
upon others which came into general consumption. In his opinion 
there was no ground why, while imposing duties upon other articles of 
import, the single one of corn should be in a different position. But 
this was a question which could only be solved by an appeal to the 
country. A chsnge so great could only be dealt with by a government 
strong in the confidence of the country. He knew that in the other 
House he should not have a majority ; but he felt that at this period of 
the year he should be unwilling to interrupt the sitting of the other 
House. He avowed he could not command a Parliamentary majority, 
and he knew that, under such circumstances, her Majesty’s Government 
would have to appeal to the forbearance of their opponents, but he 
hoped the moderation and good sense of the House of Commons would 
lead them not to introduce subjects which would drive the administra- 
tion out of their course; but if interrupted in their course by a merely 
factious opposition, he had sufficient confidence in the good sense of the 
country to believe that the people would put an end to it. (Cheers.) 
Among the measures intended to be introduced he did not intend to in- 
clude one suggesjed by the late Government. While avowing himself 
an enemy to bribery at elections, which he would reprove by all the 
means in his power, he could not assent to the plan of reform intro- 
duced by the late government, that measure therefore would not be 
proceeded with as wasexpected. He was himself a friend to education, 
and in any measure of this nature he should mainly rely upon the ex- 
ertions of the parochial clergy. He hoped, that with such reserve as 
was necessary in his circumstances, he had stated fully the principles 
by which ho would be a at the same time he confessed he was ap- 
palled by the magnitude of the task he had undertaken ; but the desti- 
nies of nations were in the hands of the Almighty, and in his presence 
he could affirm that no motive but that of promoting the public good 
had prompted him to accept the high office he held. (Cheers.) The 
noble ear! spoke nearly an hour. 

Earl GREY complained of the statement of the noble earl as unsatis- 
factory with regard to import duties; the effects of the reimposition of 
such duties, which he assumed was intended by the noble earl, would 
be to raise the price not only of the article imported, but also of the 
corn grown in this country. 

The Earl of DERBY begged in explanation to repeat what he had 
before stated, namely, that while his own opinions upon the matter re- 
mained unchanged, he did not intend to take the course imputed to him 
by Earl Grey, believing that that was a point which could only be de- 
cided by the clearly expressed opinion of the people. 

Earl GREY insisted that he had puta fair construction upon the 
Earl of Derby’s remarks, and implored him not to keep the country in 
suspense as to what his real intentions were. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM expressed his disapprobation of the tone as- 
sumed by Earl Grey. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE defended his late colleague from the 
strictures of the noble earl. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN declared his determined adhesion to the 
commercial policy of Sir R. Peel, and his resolution to maintain its 
permanence to the utmost of his power. He believed that policy had 
already proved eminently successful, and was convinced that as it was 
persevered in it would become more and more apparent. In all other 
points he thought he should be able to give his cordial support to the 
noble earl. 

After a few words from Lord Brougham, their lordships adjourned 
at seven minutes past seven until Monday next for the judicial, and 
Friday next for the public business. 

House of Commons. 


There were about 300 members present. Whilst new writs were be- 

ing moved, only Mr. Fox Maule and Mr. Vernon Smith of the late min- 
istry were present, and Mr. Forbes Mackenzie on the Government side. 
Sir James Graham took a prominent seat on the opposition benches. 
Writs were moved, on the motion of Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, for Buck- 
inghamshire, Midhurst, Droitwich, Stamford, Oxfordshire, Essex, Ab- 
ingdon, Colchester, Portalington, Kildare, University of Dublin, Ennis- 
killen, Londonderry, Buckingham, Chichester, South Lincolnshire, 
North Lincolnshire, Dorset, Redford, Tyrone, Wenlock, and Cork. 
Mr. BRAMSTON moved a writ for Harwich. Gen. Evans, Mr. Os- 
borne, and others opposed it, dwelling upon the corruption of the 
borough, and declared that the motion was only to provide a seat for 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS supported the motion. After an animated 
debate the motion was withdrawn, and the matter remains exactly as 
it was. 

Mr. SPOONER gave notice of his intention, shortly after Easter, to 
bring forward a motion for inquiry into the mode of education practised 
in the College of Maynooth. : 

Mr. VILLIERS gave notice that he should at an early opportunity 
move a resolution pledging the House to maintain the policy of free 
trade, and arrest any attempt to reimpose a protective duty on corn. 

Mr. HUME gave notice of his intention to bring forward a scheme 
for Parliamentary Reform. 

The other business was then ae ange of, snd the House adjourned 
at half-past eight o’clock until Friday, the 12th of March. 





INDIA. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE BurMESE DirFicuLtty.—The Times’ correr< 
pondent, writing from Bombay on the 17th of Jany,, gives the annexed 
news. There are some interesting particulars of the state of affairs in 
the North-West Provinces, but we are compelled to omit them, for the 
present. 

The Burmese are said to have shown the white feather, and to have 
acceded to the demands made by our Government. What these may 
have been is not known. The steamer 7'enasserim reached Calcutta 
on the 6th, bringing intelligence of the fact above stated, and despatches 
from Commodore Lambert for the Governor-General, the purport of 
which will of course remain a secret. On New-Year’s day the answer 
of his Golden footed Majesty to the Governor-General’s despatch was 
delivered to Commodore Lambert, together with a reply from the Min- 
isters at Ava to the gallant officer’s own address. This letter contained 
expressions of sorrow that any misunderstanding should have happened 
between the British and the Burmese through the misconduct of the 
Governor of Rangoou,—stating that that functionary had been recall- 
ed to Ava, and that the two Deputy-Governors were to conduct the 
duties of government till a successor to the one now removed should be 
appointed. The Governor of Prome was to inquire into the charges 
preferred against the disgraced ruler, and indemnify all British subjects 
for injuries sustained at his hands, and to exert himself to re-establish 
friendly relations with us. The Prome Governor was expected to reach 
Rapgoon by the 5th, when matters would most probably be settled sa- 
tisfactorily. The necessity for the appointment of a consular agent at 
Rangoon to protect our interests, or rather those of the British resi- 
dents at that town, was urged on Commodore Lambert by the residents, 
and there is no doubt of their recommendation being attended to. All 
the ships of wer remained off Rangoon, for doubts would seem to be 
entertained of the good faith of the Burmese Sovereign, owing to the 
alacrity with which all our demands had been acceded to. As many 
as 100,000 soldiers are said to have been mustered at Rangoon and 
elsewhere ready to do battle, when the letter of the Sovereign put am 
end to all warlike preparations Commodore Lambert’s conduct during 
the recent proceedings has been highly praised for coolness, forbear- 
ance, and determination. It is to be hoped that all necessity for a re- 
sort to hostilities has been put an end to, for no good end could be 
gained from fighting by either party ; if we get everything we demand 
without expense and bloodshed so much the better. A correspondent 
of the Calcutta Englishman gives the following account of the presen- 
tation of the King’s letter to Commodore Lambert on board the For 
frigate :— 

“The scene on shore at the wharf opposite the frigate, when the 
letters were brought down, was well oath seeing, but requires a bet- 
ter pen than mine to describe with full effect. There were armed men 
stationed on both sides of the road, as far as the eye could reach, in 
the most grotesque and mixed uniforms. A discharge of heavy guns 
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the position of the smoke, and also that they were intend- 
ery to'the letter, most probably at the moment of its depar- 
ture. In about 25 minutes after, three splendid elephants were observ- 
ed coming towards the wharf, with two or three peo le on each how- 
dah, and eight golden umbrellas. All the other wharfs along the river 
were crowded with spectators. The elephants were brought close to 
the wharf, when they knelt down, and the riders dismounted ; after a 
short delay, three boats were seen approaching the frigate in line, and 
in them officers of different ranks,jseveral of whomJcame on board, while 
their boats shoved off to make room for the fourth boat, bearing the 
letters, which were placed in the bows, to prevent any one being in 
front of them, and shaded from the sun by three golden umbrellas.” 





Laren From THE Care or Goon Hore.—The barque Springbok, 
Capt. Hind, arrived at Boston yesterday morning from Capetown with 
advices to the 26th and papers to the 24th of January, which is about 
three weeks later.—A letter in the Capetown Mail, dated Grahamtown, 
Jan. 17th, says: ‘ Up to last evening no further intelligence had reach- 
ed us from head quarters. ‘‘ By post this morning we are expecting 
some information in reference to what has actually taken place among 
the Amagaliks, and whether or no the troops have left the country and 
abandoned the several missionary stations to their fate. ‘‘ The reports 
respecting the destruction of life and peoueney at Whittlesea are greatly 
exaggerated. The place was attacked by a large body of the enemy, 
whose object seemed to be by obtaining possession of and driving off the 
cattle to draw the defenders from their guarded position. The Kaffirs 
were kept at @ distance by a small piece of artillery, and from 12 to 20 

of them were killed. They succeeded, however, in carrying off nearly 
all the live stock in the place. The contractor alone lost upwards of 
400 head of cattle, worth £2,000 or £2,500. 

A letter received that morning from Bushlaws River states that Gen- 
eral Somerset was expected at Grahamstown on the 18th, with an escort 
god 8 large number of captured cattle. 

Accounts from Butterworth state the regular troops had been very 
successful in capturing the cattle of the Kaffirs. A sharp contest took 

lace between Ca t. Austin’s men and a party of the enemy, in which 
the latter were almost entirely cut off. There were at Butterworth 
95,000 head of cattle, nearly all of which were taken from the Krelis 

eople. ‘The lancers in the skirmishes suffered severely, the general 
fine of march being strewn with dead carcasses of their horses. 

The papers contain accounts of many small skirmishes, but no de- 
cisive or important contest. The Kaffirs appear to have suffered severe- 
ly in the loss of cattle. The British forces were concentrated at But- 
terworth, well furnished with supplies. 

The rise of the Fingors against their old taskmasters, the Kaffirs, had 
been general, and the @atter are described as being greatly alarmed and 
dispirited.—No opposition on an extended scale has been made to the 
movements of troops, but on the contrary, Landille, witha great many 
of his people, had fallen back or fled into the Bushman country. 
Should Faker, as was expected, co-operate with the British forces, the 
result it was thought would give a tenor to the affairs, the value of 
which cannot be estimated. 

he necessity of conciliating the emigrant farmers on the Orange 
River sovereignty, has at last been recognized by the Government.— 
Commissioners to investigate affairs of the Sovereignty had declared 
the intention of the British Government to concede to the inhabitants 
the complete management of their own affairs. 

A proclamation had been issued rescinding the outlawry of Pretori- 
us.— Com. Adv. 





Tue Baipar or A WArwicx.—The annexed epithalamium is quoted 
in one of our London journals. It must surely have been copied from 
the courtly Morning Post. 

The union of the ancient, chivalrous, and time-honoured families of 
Warwick and Wemyss was consummated yesterday morning in that far- 
famed hymeneal temple of aristocratic alliances, St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-square, by the marriage of Lord Brooke, only son of the Earl 
of Warwick, the direct representative of the renowned ‘‘ King-maker’’ 
of bygone days, to the Honourable Ann Charteris, eldest daughter of 
Lord Elcho, and granddaughter of the Earlof Wemyss. The ceremony 
was performed in the presence of a very large number of the friends 
and relatives of both parties, the Right Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Earl of Warwick, Earl Grosvenor, and Lord Guernsey, being 
amongst the number, with many others of lesser note. The young 
lady, who was elegantly attired in the usual vridal costume, was at- 
tended to the altar by a full bevy of fair bridesmaids, and the church 
was also very much crowded by parties who came to witness the 
solemn engagement, after the ratification of which the immediate 
friends of the noble bride and bridegroom, to the number of eighty, 
repaired to the residence of Lord Elcho, in Hanover-square, where they 
partook of a most recherché wedding breakfast prepared for the occa- 
sion, and on its conclusion, the health of the happy couple having been 
drank with all the honours, they entered a travelling carriage and 
four, and in another minute Lord and Lady Brooke were whirling 
away amidst the hearty cheers of their friends (accompanied by an old 
slipper flying after them), for that historic ancestral stronghold of his 
Lordship’s feudal ancestors, Warwick Castle, where they will spend 
the honeymoon, and from the lofty battlements of which they can be- 
hold for miles the meandering of Avon's silvery stream flowing as 
silently and enchanting as in the days when England’s Bard wandered 
along its banks, entwining in imperishable song those deeds of chivalry 
and daring which have rendered it and its owners’ names famous to 
posterity. 


Lorp BrovGHam’s Inaccurnacy.—‘‘I have often heard Lord 
Brougham relate a circumstance connected with this celebrated motion 
[for leave to bring in a Reform Bill], which vividly illustrates the ig- 
norance of the administration, even at the eleventh hour, as to the real 
feelings of the people. The members of the cabinet who were not in 
the House of Commons dined that day with the Lord Chancellor, whose 
secretary, Mr., now Sir Denis, Le Marchant, sat under the gallery of 
the Commons, and sent half-hour bulletins to the noble lord, describ- 
ing the progress of the debate. They ran thus—‘ Lord John has been 
up ten minutes; House very full; great interest and anxiety shown.’ 
Another came describing the extraordinary sensation produced by the 
plan on both sides of the House. At last came one saying: ‘ Lord John 
is near the end of his speech—my next will tell you who follows him.’ 
Now, said the noble host and narrator of the story, ‘ we had often talked 
over and guessed at the probable course of the opposition, and I always 
said, were I in Peel’s place, I would not condescend to argue the point, 
but would, so soon as John Russell sat down, get up and declare that I 
would not debate so revolutionary, so mad a proposal ; and would insist 
upon dividing upon itat once. If he does this, I used to say, we are 
dead beat; but if he allows himself to be drawn into a discussion, we 
shall succeed. When Le Marchant’s bulletin at length came which 
Was to tell us the course adopted by the opposition, I held the note 
unopened in my hand, and laughing said—Now this decides our fate; 
therefore, let us take a glass of wine all round, in order that we may, 
with proper nerve, read the fatal missive. Having done so, I opened 
the note, and seeing the first line, which was—‘ Peel has been up twenty 
minutes,’ I flourished the note round my head, and shouted, Hurrah! 
hurrah! Victory! victory! Peel has been speaking twenty minuies; 
aad so we took another glass to congratulate ourselves upon our good 

ortune.” Such is the anecdote, which proves, among other things, how 

‘acertain as guides are such anecdotes for history, The events doubt- 
*8s occurred much as Lord Brougham is accustomed to relate them ; 
ut Sir Robert Peel did not speak on that night’s debate. Sir John 
tbright seconded Lord John Russell’s motion, and Sir Robert Inglis 

hee the next succeeding speaker, in vehement, nay, fierce reply to 
ord John.” —Rvebuck’s History af the Whig Ministry. 








i Louis Napo.Eon’s PersonAL ARRANGEMENTs.—If we are to be- 
lieve certain indiscretions, M. Fleury is to be first equerry to his ma- 
Jesty, with 60,000 francs (£2400) salary ; M. de Pierre second equerry, 
a 25,000 francs (£1000) salary; M. Edgar Ney, grand master of 
the chase, with 60,000 francs (£2400). There is to be a second grand 
Thee? and the famous chase of Compiegne is to be completely restored. 
© national forests of St. Germain and of Marly, which are now let 
Out to private persons for sporting, are to be revonverted into imperial 
: Noreen and his Majesty alone would retain the droit de chasse. But 
e chase is not the only pleasure reserved exclusively to Louis Bona- 
gy By an infamous transaction between him and M. Nestor Roque- 
os the director of the Grand Opera, the latter has reserved to the 
veptident. the exclusive right of hunting behind the scenes, and of 
Tawing” the coulisses. By an article of the same transaction, Louis 
arse bound himself to interdict all criticism on the admiaistra- 
aa of the opera. Last week, Jules Janin had written an article on 
subject ; the censorship suppressed it, alleging that M. Nestor 

oa ueplan being a government official, it was no more allowable to 
cise his acts than the acts of government itself. The civil list 


which Louis Bonaparte is about to decree for his own private use is de- 
finitely fixed; it will be 12,000,000 of francs (£480,000), without 
counting some three or four millions devoted to the preservation of the 
royal palaces and buildings.-—Paris letter, 17th ult. 





Baru Grey’s One Error —In the letter of recall addressed to Sir 
Harry Smith by the date Colonial Secretary, he takes some blame upon 
himeelf for having been too anxious to cut down the military force at 
the Cape. The hint is thus enlarged. To one fault does Lord Grey 
own, with a charming candour, since nobody else could have detected 
it. He has no errors to confess in Canada, none in Australia, none in 
the West In‘Jies; nonein in the Cape Colony, but one. He was 
—the recording angel will melt when he records the one little error, 
much like a virtue—he was—/oo anxious to reduce the amount of the 
forces. 

Ciapelletto confessed, dying, that he once—with a horror he avowed 
it, his agony impressing on his ghostly confessor the sanctity of the 
man—that once he spoke disrespectfully to his mother! It was asin. 
Grey is more saint. Brought to his last account-—the last published in 
the blue books—Grey can only confess a virtue. He has no sins on hand 
for the purpose; but his candour selects, perhaps, his weakest virtue ; 
and his modesty hopes that, in default of a better, it will serve for a 
vice. Dear Grey! how the colonies must love him! 





Louis NAPOLEON AND THE UNIVERsITY oF Paris.—A third measure 
which Louis Bonaparte is anxiously waiting to effect, is the suppression 
of the University. The University is certainly a foundation of the 
Empire ; but as its purpose was to deliver the education of our youth 
from the influence of the clergy, and as Louis Bonaparte is desirous to 
merit the good graces of the clergy, he is going to proclaim, by a de- 
cree, ‘‘ the liberty of instruction,” so long clamoured for by the priests, 
and as a consequence, the suppression of the University. Need I ex- 
plain to you that, by those big words, “liberty of instruction,” the 
clergy mean simply, ‘‘ monopoly of instruction,” constituted for their 
exclusive use and profit; and that they only aim at the destruction of 
the University in order to take possession of the education of our youth, 
to mould the rising generation to their image, and to prepare them for 
the servitude of the intellect—a thousand times more miserable than 
the servitude of the body. By this you see what an immense conces- 
sion Louis Bonaparte is on the point of making to the Jesuits, the most 
formidable instruments of despotism ever invented to enslave the world 
—Paris Letter 

Tue New Jupce.—Mr. Charles Crompton, the wisely-chosen suc- 
cessor of Mr. Justice Patteson, has for many years been one of the 
most eminent lawyers on the Northern Circuit and in Westminster Hall. 
He is of a well-known Liverpool family, distinguished for his adherence 
toand advocacy of Whig principles. Mr. Cromptcn was called to the 
bar in 1821, and has always enjoyed a large amount of what is called 
junior practice, which in reality is the most learned and laborious part 
of the profession. He has been for a long time judge of that import- 
ant court for the trial of civil actions at Liverpool called the Court of 
Passage ; and no doubt the present popularity and repute of that tri- 
bunal are mainly owing to his able and impartial administration of jus- 
tice. He now vacates that appointment ; and it is to be seriously hoped 
that the Government, taught by experience, will be particularly cau- 
tious in the choice of an efficient barrister to fill this new vacancy at 
Liverpool. Some leading and experienced counsel should be selected, 
—— regard te bias, interest, or favour, otherwise the court will be 
undone. 


Tue New Frencu Evecrorat Law.—The electoral law is pub- 
lished. Each department is to return one deputy for every 35,000 
electors, and one more in case of the number exceeding 25,000. The 
suffrage is direct and universal, and the scrutin secret. All French- 
men of twenty-one years of age, in possession of civil and political 
rights, are electors, and all electors of twenty-five years old are eligi- 
ble. A special law will regulate the mode of voting of the army for the 
election of the President. The number of deputies is to be 261. The 
Electoral College will meet on a Sunday or a festival day if possible. 
No armed force can, without the authority of the Electoral College be 
present at the sittings, or near the place where the Assembly meets: 
The Electoral Colleges are convened for the 29th of February. 











Mavrip WATERWORKS Company.—Everyone at all acquainted with 
the Spanish metropolis must be aware of the insufficiency of water un- 
der which that city labours. It has hitherto been found impracticable 
there to render that essential element plentiful and cheap, but English 
enterprise has at length stepped forward with a view to remedy the 
evil, and the citizens of Madrid have a reasonable prospect of being 
finally relieved from the afflicting drought. A company is being form- 
ed in London to supply Madrid with water, on terms already arranged 
with the Government of Spain,Jwhich undertakes to contribute 450,000/. 
towards the estimated necessary sum of 1,100,000/. ; and itis calculated 
that the sum of 650,000/. sought to be raised by shares, will yield an 
annual return of 129,000/. The project appears to be based on sound 
principles, and to have a fair claim to public consideration. There is 
no doubt but that waterworks aresadly wanted in Madrid, and as little, 
we - think, of the supply of water meeting a remunerative de- 
mand. 


Wuat THE Provinces vo ror LireraTuRE AND ArtT.—The Guild 
of Literature and Art nettled as large a sum as 1400/. by their two 
performances at Manchester and Liverpool. At Manchester Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and his associates in the good work, were entertained 
by the Mayor and Corporation. At Liverpool they filled St. George’s 
Hall: a featthat even the Swedish Nightingale failed to accomplish. 
They have received a pressing invitation to return to Manchester in 
May. The Manchester audience were not only enthusiastic but dis- 
criminating in their applause. Mr. Wilkie Collins performed Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold’s part in the play, Mr. D. Jerrold being unavoidably 
absent through a domestic calamity. 

A Spirirep Lerrer.—The Duchess of Orleans has addressed the 
following letter to the President, refusing the dotation of 300,000f. per 
annum, maintained to her in the decree of January 22 :— 

“ Monsieur—As I do not acknowledge your right to plunder my family, neither 
do I acknowledge your right to assign to mea dotation in the name of Franee. I 
refuse the dowry. “ HELENA D’ORLEANS.” 











ELOQUENCE, WIT AND DROLLERY, 


LLICITING ROARS OF LAUGHTER and DEAFENING APPLAUSE. Prof. Owen, 
will Lecture at CASINO HALL, (late Chinese Buildiog,) 439 & 441 Broadway, every 
Evening during the ensuing Week. Numerous Experiments, calculated to convince the 
most sceptical, will be made upon persons taken from the audience. Prof. O's Mental 
Telegraph Experiment surpasees every thing hitherto seen in the city. 
Doore open at half-past 6 -commence at half-past7. Admittance 23 cents, 
mar.13—1it 


————————————_—_—_ a 


MaRRIED—At South Berwick, Maine, on the 8th March, by Rev. B. R. Allen, 
C. Horatio Gates, of Hamilton, C.W., to Sarah, widow of the late C. G. Holbruok, 
of Boston, and daughter of Benjamin Mason, Esq., of South Berwick. \ 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 1101-4. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 138, 1862. 











The Protectionist leader was found prepared on this occasion, although 
he failed to make up @ Cabinet when the Whigs previously gave him 
the opportunity ; and so we have what the free-trade journalists up to 
the latest moment have been proclaiming an impossibility—a real Con- 
servative Administration, headed by the Earl of Derby. A list of its 
component members will be found below; and we must confess that it 
is one which does not carry with it much weight, for, with the except- 
ion of the noble Premier, Mr. Disraeli, and Sir Edward Sugden, men of 
political mark are not prominent therein. The three Secretaries of 
State are comparatively unknown ; the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
is noted only as a brilliant votary of pleasure; and although scattered 
here and there may be found a name of promise, this alone will scarce- 
ly command respect. Be sure that the organs of Free Trade have made 
the most of the apparent mediocrity of the new Government. They 
make merry and affect a temporary toleration of the incomers, forget- 
ting that never ministry went out of office with a more contemptible 








character than the one which has just died away. We should be going 
over oft-trodden ground did we call to remembrance the miserable in- 


efficiency of this late Russell and Grey Administration, on which, in 
fact, more bitter invective has been poured by the opponents than could 
ever have been done by the supporters of Lord Derby. Perpetual wag 
the series of blunders committed in nearly every department of State 
by the oligarchy which had arrogated to itself the divine right of rule. 
What Colony but will leap for joy, when it hears that Earl Grey ig 
really out of office ? r 

By reference to the latter portion of our Parliamentary extracts, it 
will be seen that Earl Derby has announced his intention of proposing 
the re imp osition of a duty on foreign corn, so soon as he has put the 
question once more before the country assembied to elect its represen - 
tatives at the hustings It is believed therefore that the pressing 
routine of business will be hurried through,Parliament, and that a 
diseolution will take place in about a month from the present time. It 
is gratifying to remark the calm which pervades the pablic mind, at 
a moment of such important change. 

The Queen held her first levee for the season, at St. James's Palace, 
on Thursday the 26th ult., and on the following day a Privy Council, 
at Buckingham Palace, when the new ministers were sworn into office 
and together with sundry holders of subordinate offices, took their seats 
at the “Council Table accordingly.” Want of room compels us’ to 
omit the detail of the ceremony ; and we are compelled to plead in- 
disposition as an apology for this meagre allusion to the news by the 
steamer of the 28th ult. 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue Capinet.—First Lord of the Treasury, the Earl of Derby.—Lord Chan- 
cellor, Sir E. Sugden.—President of the Councii, the Earl of Lonsdale.—Lord 
Privy Seal, Marquis of Salisbury.—Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli.— 
Secretaries of State: Home, Mr. Walpole ; Foreign, the Earl of Malmesbury ; 
Colonial, Sir J. Pakington.—First Lord of the Admiralty, Duke of Northumber- 
land.—Presideut of the Board of Control, Mr. Herries.—President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Henley.—Postmaster.General, the Earl of Hardwicke.—Chief Cum- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, Lord John Manners, 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster not yet appointed—Commander.in-Chief, 
Duke of Wellington.—Master-General of the Ordnance, Viscount Hardinge.— 
Judge Advocate, Mr. Bankes.—Secretary at-War, Mr. Beresford.—Secre to 
the Admiralty, Mr. A. Stafford.—Secretaries to the Treasury, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
Mr. Forbes Mackenzie.—Secretaries to the Board of Control, the Earl of Desart, 
Mr. H. Baillie.—Under-Secretaries of State: Home, Sir W. Joliffe; Foreigu, 
Lord Stanley ; Colonial, not yet appoiuted —Lords of the Treasury, Marquis of 
Chandos, Mr. Bateson.—Lords of the Admiralty, Rear-Admiral H. Parker, Rear- 
Admiral Phipps Hornby, Commodore Sir T. Herbert. Captain Milne.—Attorney- 
General, Sir F'. Thesiger.—Selicitor-Geveral, Sir F. Kelly. —Chief Commissioner 
of the Poor-Law Board, Sir John Trollope. 


HovsgeHuLp.—Lord Chamberlain, Marquis of Exeter.—Lord Steward, Duke 
of Montrose.— Master of the Horse, Earl of Jersey.—Vice-Chamberlain, Marquis 
of Worcester.—Treasurer, Colonel Forester.-—-Comptroller, Lord Ossulston.— 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Lord De Ros.—Captain of the Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, the Earl of Sandwich.—Lords in Waiting, Morton, Byron, Crofton, 
Hawarden, Verulam, Gailway, Shannon, Polwarth. 


IRELAND —Lord-Lieutenant, Earl of Eglinton.—Chief Secretary, not settled, 
offered to Lord Naas.—Lord Chancellor, not settled, offered to Chief Justice 
Blackburne.— Attorney-General, Mr. Napier.—-Solictor General, Mr. Whiteside. 


Mr. George Frederick Young has, for the present, declined to accept the office 
of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, which has been offered to him by the 
Earl of Derby. This decision has been taken by the hon. gentleman on the sole 
ground that his health is not yet sufficiently re-established to justify his under- 
taking the laborious duties of the office. Itis, however, understood that when his 
recovery is complete arrangements will be made for his joining the Administration 
of the noble Earl.—Jilus. News. 


The following changes and appointments have taken place since the above 
announcement :— 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Mr. Christopher. 

Secretary to the Board of Control—Mr. Cumming Bruce. 

Secretary to the Poor Law Board—Sir Emerson Tennent. 

Lord of the Treasury—Lord Henry Lennox. 

Treasurer of the Household—Lord Claude Hamilton. 

Clerk Marshal—Lord Colville. 

Chief Justice Blackburne has arrived in London from Ireland, and, it is be- 
lieved has acegpied the office of Lord Cheucellor of the sister kingdom. 

Lord Naas has accepted the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 





The Continental news is in one respect very important. Louis Na 
poleon, there seems no room to doubt, has reckoned beyond his host in 
assuming that he might count upon the absolutist powers of Europe, in 
the prosecution of his ambitious designs. The Autocrat of all the 
Russias will have no mongrel Emperor upon the throne of France; 
whilst so far from sanctioning any infraction of the Treaties of Europe 
or any attack by France on Belgium, he is credibly stated to have 
opened diplomatic relations with the latter kingdom, and to have pro- 
mised an immense military force to stifle any such projects. Now as 
the Czar moves his hundreds of thousands of armed men by a wave of 
the hand, he would be a very formidable opponent. Prussia, too, de- 
clines to aid this would-be disturber of the world’s peace; and even 
Austria, which would have shared with him in coercing the Swiss or 
crushing freedom in Savoy, recoils before the remonstrances and threats 
of the same great Northern arbiter of destinies. How inscrutable are 
the decrees of Providence! He who put down freedom in Hungary and 
Poland is permitted to uphold it in other parts of Europe. 

In Paris itself, the President is occupied in fortifying the Tuileries, 
and in giving balls at which our vulgar countrymen are féted, in en- 
suring by all manner of trickery the success of the Government candi- 
dates for the Legislative Body, and generally in preparing against such 
unpleasant results as may arise from the increasing gloom and dis- 
content of France. 





The young Republic in the fulness ef its prosperity is covetous of 
fame, and having no fear of war before its eyes is bent upon achieving 
an exploit in distant regions. For many a long year past have the com- 
mercial and maritime powers of the earth been piqued at their exclu- 
sion from trade or intercourse with the Isles of Japan. Blandishment 
has been essayed and force exhibited, in vain. The islanders would 
none of us. But their time has come. The U. S. government is about 
to despatch an effective squadron, under command of Commodore Perry, 
to Jeddo, which will have orders to open up communication with these 
benighted andchurlish exclusives. The pretext for this attempt is the 
alledged ill treatment of certain American seamen by the Japanese— 
a sharp-pointed wedge that will probably be driven well home. Whe- 
ther there will be a mere demonstration, or a conflict—whether these 
protectionist-idolators will make a virtue of necessity, and consent to 
receive missionaries and Lowell manufactures—or whether nothing but 
a compensation will be exacted, and affairs then relapse into statu que 
—these contingencies depend, of course, on the Fates, the Winds, and 
the tact of Commodore Perry. As for the political morality of the ex- 
pedition, we incline to think that this branch of the Anglo-Saxon race 
is but working out its ‘‘ manifest destiny” ; nor shall we seek to ana- 
lyse that peculiar state of moral vision, which is compounded of gain 
and glory, civilization and Christianity. 





Tom Moore is dead—how does the very familiarity of his name give 
one @ pang in reading or writing the announcement, as though one had 
lost a private and intimate friend! And yet he has long been mentally 
dead, dead to the world of letters and to the brilliant coterie of his 
social and literary friends. His bodily death took place cn the 27th 
ult., at his residence, Sloperton Cottage, in the immediate vicinity of 
Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. He had exceeded, by 
less than two years, the “* three score years and ten.” 











The indictmeut for libel, laid by the Managers of the Art-Union 
against the Editor of the Herald, has been quashed by # decision of 
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Mr. Recorder Tillou. The grounds alledged are very remarkable, and 
tend to confirm the vulgar impression that there is small analogy be- 
tween law and common sense. The libel was on individuals ; the vio- 
lation of its charter by the corporate body was assigned as the founda- 
tion of the Recorder’s judgment 


The trial of Mr. John O'Sullivan and others, for aiding in the outfit 
ef the first Lopez expedition to Cuba, was commenced on Monday, in 
the U. 8. District Court. It will rival the Forrest case in length. 


Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, died on the 
26th ult., in his 83d year. 


Sir Charles James Napier, the hero of Scinde, has come out in print 
against an unbecoming reliance on the rifle, He clings to the bayonet, 
and mistrusts fancy inventions. 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


The list of the new Cabinet is too absurd not to be true. We occa- 
sionally meet with events in real life of astartling and grotesque com- 
lexion that fairly distance all @ priori reasoning, and which find their 
Best title to belief in the utter impossibility that the boldest romancer 
would have dared to father them. The domestic careers of Henry VIII. 
and George IV., the return from Elba, or Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état, 
will be accepted from generation to generation by a posterity that ex- 
hausts its critical skepticism on the common-place details of ordinary 
lation. On the same principle, a good deal of uncertainty has pre- 
vailed for the last two or three days on the exact posts in the new Ad- 
ministration assigned to Mr. Disraeli and Lord Lyndhurst. But Lord 
Malmesbury’s installation at the Foreign Office, and that of Sir John 
Pakington at the Colonies, obtained universal credence, inasmuch as 
nobody would have taken the trouble to invent what looked so much 
like a dull and pointless fiction. The audacity of these appointments 
thoroughly eclipses all antecedent ideas of Prime Minister’s responsi- 
bility. If the petitioners for office had shaken their names in a bag, it 
is out of the question to imagine that the successful candidates would 
have been more curiously unfit for their several posts ; nor, indeed, are 
‘We quite sure that we could have been worse off if the G. F. Youngs 
ond Bookers had been allowed fair play, and the Protectionist Cabinet 
been drawn by lot in a general congregation of the whole party. Af- 
ter one orator in the Lords, whose name, bearing, and eloquence dis- 
tinguish him as a natural chief among English gentlemen, and one man 
of genius in the Commons—after Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli—we toil 
in vain for a single element of statesmanship down the dreary catalogue 
of the hacks, dandies, and Justices of the Peace who occupy 4 promi- 
nent half-column in the sheet of our morning contemporaries. Well 
may we say, Credimus quia impossibile ! There is no balking the fact 
that the Empire is at this moment at the disposal of such a set of ig- 
notabilities as could not be matched in all George III’s Ministries, and 
whose eventual rise to power has been treated for the last twenty years 
as the wildest of dreams and the most desperate of impossibilities.—- 
Globe. 

Never within memory did a change of ministry take place with such 
@ perfect unanimity of the people—so universal was the distrust of the 
Russell Cabinet—-so universal is the confidence in the Earl of Derby 
and the party of which he is the honored leader. A great deal of this 
satisfactory feeling is due to the consideration that the noble Earl has 
not forced himself into office by any of the dirty arts of agitation or 
intrigue by which political power is too often compassed in free states, 
but has power in some measure forced upon him as the testimony of 
the public sense of his wisdom and patriotism, and the superiority of 
his pretensions to those of the men actually in office. 

The Russell Ministry was not -~ out by the Earl of Derby and the 
Country party, the blow to which it found it necessary to submit was 
inflicted by their own dismissed colleague, and the comparative paucity 
of attendance on Friday night, proves that no ‘‘ whip” of the Country 
party was made to aid the avenger. 

The Whigs are out, and we are thankful that they are, but in our 

tification at their expulsion we must not forget that we have to deal 

with a subtle and unscrupulous faction, or rather with two such fac- 

tions, for the Peelites will, of course, fall in with their companions in 

ition ; and if we would keep out Whigs and Peelites, we must be 

careful not to press our friends to a hasty and imprudent course.— 
Standard. 

We have in the new Chancellor of the Exchequer the only man of 
liberal mind in the Cabinet, and almost the only man competent to deal 
well with any subject he may grapple with. But whatever his forte, 
it is certainly not figures. The last member of the administration from | 
whom a distinct statistical statement could be expected is Mr. Benja- 
min D’Israeli. Figures of rhetoric he does, indeed, indulge in ; but 
these are not the figures in use in counting-houses. It is not easy to 
foresee how the soon-to-be right honorable gentleman will deal with 
those great questions of financial reform which must speedily press 
upon him, or how, if he attempts to deal with them, he will be able to 
get over the difficulties which the nature of the subject and his own 
want of experience must inevitably suggest.— Daily Vews. 


The Derby Ministry, the more we know of it, appears to less and less 
advantage. 

There seems to be no mistake in the matter; and that Sir John Pak- 
ington, of all the napenanenenease in England, has been really appointed 
Secretary for the Colonies! Why, this is worse that the Woods and 
Forests appointment of Lord John Manners, with his never-to-be-for- 

tten 
- Let laws and learning, trade and commerce, die— 

But God preserve our old nobility ; 


with his ‘book of sports” for the peasantry instead of good cheap 
wheaten bread, and his repeal of the Mortmain Laws, that the face of 
England may be covered with Anglo-Catholic monkeries and nunneries. 
Worse than the Board of Control appointment of poor old Mr. Herries 
—the neglected and rejected of Sir Robert Peel in 1841, despite the 
fortune he has made in place. Worse even than giving office to Mr. 
George Alexander Hamilton—with his notice on the books of the Com- 
mons for an address to the Crown to abrogate the national school sys- 
tem in Ireland !—Jbid. 


A strong anda vigorous Government is required, and such a one 
shall we now have; one, too, that shall not fall into the drivelling, 
captious indifferentism of its predecessor. The nation knows what Lord 
Derby is, and what it has to expect from him. There can be no mis- 
take, no sailing under false colours. There can be no hypocrisy or 
deceit with respect to the principles of the noble Lord, or of those who 
are associated with him. The nation will recognize in the names of 
more than one of them men of talent, long experience and well-earned 

tation ; men, also, to whose temper, firmness and prudence those 

orms may be intrusted which have been so long and so vainly de- 
sired. UnquestionablyLord Derby has a hard task before him: he has 
to repair the evils and correct the errors of his predecessors in more 
than one Department of the State—errors and evils which have taken 
deep root, and will not very easily be eradicated. He will have to re- 
trace false steps, committed by men who will have escaped the respon- 
sibility of their misdeeds. He will have to diffuse vigor where before 
there was nothing but weakness and incapacity ; he will have to grap- 
ple with difficulties, which have become more perplexed in consequence 
of the inefficiency of those who have tampered with these difficulties. 

At the same time hehas the means for cerrying out these various 
functions with ability and energy. He will be supported by colleagues 
whose experience, at all events, is as great as that of any of their com- 
petitors for office—with the exception of Sir James Graham; men, 
also, who are neither doctrinaires nor crude theorists. But more than 
all, he will be supported by the judgment and good sense of the nation ; 
which, notwithstanding occasional abberrations, has always shown it- 
self favourable to those of its servants who have been earnest in their 


duty, and has always been willi P . 
dour.— Morning Herald. ing both to hear and to judge with can 
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One hundred and fifty of the pupils of the College Louis-le-Grand 
Paris, have been expelled in consequence of a revolt which recently 
broke out among them on the subject of some punishment inflicted after 
the uet of St. Charlemagne.—A large Powder Magazine near 
Li is still tolerated, notwithstanding the recent protest and 

on the subject. Weobserve this from some late Ordance regu- 

lation for its management, and not for its removal.—_—General de St. 
Arnaud is sbout to leave for Africa, to put himself at the head of an 
tion which is to take ~ in the spriug against Kabylia. He 

still retain his post as ter of War, Masshal Vaillant acting 


for him ad interim. ——Mr.Isaac Heard is returned M. P. for Kinsale 
in place of Mr. Benjamin Hawes.——Her Majesty has given apart- 
ments in Hampton Court Palace to the widows of the gallant officers 
Pennycuick and Cureton, who fell iv the Seik war.——The Hall of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has been destroyed by fire; the walls only 
remain !——The title of Dickens’s work is announced “ Bleak House, 
or the East Wind.”—Among the coming novelties in executive music 
is the son of M, and Madame Malibran de Beriot, whois about, say the 
French journals, to produce himself as a pianist and as a composer for 
the piano.—The election for East Kent has been contested by Sir Brook 
Bridges and Sir Edward Deering; both Conservative candidates, but 
the former was against, and the eer was in favour of, the Maynooth 
endowment. The contest was rather close for a county election. The 
Anti-Maynooth candidate won: for Bridges 2484, for Deering 2286— 
majority for Bridges 198.——The recent brilliant Aurora Borealis 
was visible throughout England and upon the Continent. ——At Holm- 
firth the subscriptions for the sufferers by the late flood, amount to 
£2000 at Huddersfield to £10,000. A City meeting has been held in 
the London Tavern, the Lord Mayor presiding, when a fund was com- 
menced with upwards of 1000/. The Leeds subscription began with 2000/. 
——At a late meeting of the members of the senior Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, Messrs J. Gilbert and H. Riviére wele elected As- 
sociates of that body.——N. P. Willis has sailed in the Mer/in, steam- 
er for Bermuda and the West Indies to recruit his health.——lIn Ire- 
land the resignation of the Russell Ministry has been hailed with joy.-— 
The U. S. Gazette says that the Ordnance Committee has unanimously 
approved of Colonel Hawker’s new double carbine ——The same paper 
asserts that Mr. Charles Mare, of Blackwall, has challenged the Ameri- 
cans to run a vessel against any that they can produce, for a thousand 
guineas. The tonnage of the ships to be from 50 to 300 tons. Mr. 
Mare has built several fast iron vessels. ——The celebrated collection of 
ae ag known as the Soult Gallery is to be sold by public auction in 

aris, about the end of April, by order of the executors of the late 
Marshal Soult. This great sale will undoubtedly attract the attention 
of the amateurs of the fine arts throughout Europe.—— Paris alone 
makes stays to the amount of five millions of francs every year. Nearly 
1,200,000 corsets are made every year for exportation.——A large por- 
tion of the Carlisle Cathedral Grammar School has been rebuilt and 
extended. It was lately reopened with great festivities. The follow- 
ing dates upon the bosses of the principal room tell something of the 
history of this ancient institution: ‘‘ Founded in 686”—** Restored 
in 1100;” “* Re-established in 1541-2 ;” and ‘*‘ Extended in 1851.” —— 
The Morning Post informs its readers that her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased, as a token of her high approbation of the conduct of 
the Rev. Mr. Birch, late tutor to the Prince of Wales, to permit HRH. 
os present to him the sum of £5,000 out of the revenue of the Duchy of 

ornwall. 


Appointments. 


The Royal Letters Patent have passed the Great Seal, raising Thomas For- 
tescue, Esq., of Ravensdale Park, to the Irish peerage, as Baron Clermont, with 
remainder to his brother, Christopher T. Fortesque.—Andrew Buchanan, Esq., 
H. M. Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, to be Minister tothe Swiss Con- 
federation.—A. C. Magenis, Esq., from the latter, to be Minister at the Court of 
Wirtemberg.—Philip Griffith, Esq., Secretary of Legation at Athens, to the same 
office at Washington.—Mr. Henry Cartwright, to be Superintendent of the Penal 
settlement of British Guiana. 


Army. 


The following general officers have been placed upon the list of officers receiv- 
ing rewards for distinguished service:—Maj Generals P Brown 200/. a year, Sir 
J Rolt, KCB, 1002. a year, Bainbrigge, CB, 1007. a year, T E Napier, CB, 100. a 
year, N Thorn, CB, 100/. a year, in addition to their present allowance. 

The undermentioned general officers have been placed upon the list of general 
officers receiving the unattached pay of 25s. per diem :—Maj-Generals Sir R Eng- 
land, KCB, C Middleton, A Macintosh, J Patterson. 

A special allowance of 100/. a year has been granted to the undermentioned lieu- 
tenant colonels having the brevet of colonel upon half-pay, after thirty years’ full 
pay service :—Colonels J Chatterton, Lovell, Sir M Creagh, Pennefather, CB, J 
Eden, CB, E Monins, W Cox, G Macdonald. 

War Orrice, Fes: 27.—6th Regt Drag Gds; Lt J D Sherston to be Capt by 
pur, v Burton, who ret. 6th Drags ; Surg A McGrigor, from71st Ft, to be Surg, 
vJ Sidey, MD, whoret uponh-p. 9th Lt Drags; Cor A S Young to be Lt by 
pur, v Delamar, who ret; Cor J G Willis to be Lt by pur, v Nelthorpe, who ret, 
10th Lt Drags; Lt-Col G D Hall, from h-p unatt, to be Lt.-Col, v Banham, who ex; 





Maj J Tritton to be Lt Col by pur, v D Hall, who ret; Capt J Wilkie to be Maj 
by pur, v Tritton ; Lt R P Smith to be Capt by pur, v Wilkie ; Cor J E Saverne 
tobe Lt by pur, v RPSmith. 14th Lt Drags; Cor G Ross, from 17th Lt Drags, 
to be Cor, v Franklyn,dec. 17th Lt Drags; Serj Maj J Chadwick to be Cor with- 
out pur, v Ross, app tol4th Lt Drags. 12th Regt of Ft; Ens J C Munro to be 
Adj, v Dundas, pro; J Tweedie, Gent,to be Ens by pur. 38th Ft; D 8 Smith, 
Gent, to be Assist-Surg,v Le Blanc, pro on Staff. 44th Ft ; Staff-Surg of Sec 
Class W K Swettenham, MD, to be Surg, v Robertson, whoex. 50th Ft; Maj J 
B Bonham to be Lt-Col without pur, v Petit, dec; Capt R Waddy to be Maj with- 
out pur, v Bonham; Lt W P Elgee to be Capt without pur, v Waddy ; Ens T 
Hebden to be Lt without pur, v Elgee ; Act Serg Maj J Thompson to be Ens with- 
out pur, v Hebden ; Lt W AD Anderson to be Adj, v Elgee. 71st Ft; Staff Sur 
of See Class G D Dods, MD, to be Surg, v M‘Grigor, appto 6th Drag Gds. 96th 
Ft ; Ens GH Cochrane tobe Lt without pur, v Barker dec ; Ens J R Day, from 
80th Ft, to be Ens, v Cochrane. Ceylon Rifle Regt ; J Meaden, Geut, to be Sec 
Lt without pur, v Brook, pro. 

Hospitat Starr.—Surg E Robertson, MD, from 44th Ft, to be Staff'Surg of 
Sec Class, v Swettingham, who ex ; Assist Surg E Le Blanc, from 38th Ft, to be 
Staff-Surg of Sec Class, v Dods,appto 71st Ft; J Campbell, Gent, to be Assist- 
Surg to the Forces, v W 8 Saunders, who resigns. . 

OFFICE oF ORDNANCE, Feb. 23.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Brevet Maj J M Sav- 
age to be Lt-Col, v Tomkyns, dec ; Sec Capt D W Pack to be Capt, v Savage ; 
First Lt F Vansittart to be Sec Capt, v Pack ; Sec Lt E T W Purcell to be First 
Lt, v Vansittart; Sec Lt A C Johnson to be First Lt, v Lugg, dec ; First Lt L G 
Paget to be Sec Capt, v Bathurst, retired on h-p; Sec Lt C B Le Mesurier to be 
First Lt, v Paget. 

Corps of Rl Engineers—Lt Cul J Gordon to be Col, vy Graydon, dec ; Brevet- 
Maj C Rose to be Lt-Col, v Gordon ; Sec Capt J Cameron to be Capt, v Rose; 
First Lt E W Ward to be Sec Capt, v Cameron ; Sec Lt AS Creyke to be First 
Lt, v Ward. 

The standard height for recruits in the Royal Artiilery has been lowered to 5 


feet 6 1-2 inches. —— 
Navy. 


THE Lisson SQUADRON IN CoRK Harsour.—Advices from Cork state that 
the greater part of the Lisbon squadcon, under the command of Commodore Mar- 
tin, arrived on Monday evening, (the 16th ult.,) and immediately anchored in the 
Man-of-war Roads, The ships composing it are the La Hogue, line of battle ship ; 
the Prince Regent, 90 ; Leander, 50 ; and the screw steamer Dauntless, 24. Af. 
ter having left Lisbon about three “ae the Arethusa, 50, signalled the admiral 
that the smallpox had broken out, and, as the disease was rapidly increasing, the 
admiral gave instructions to the Arethusa to bear up for the nearest port she could, 
and itis stated that she has arrived at Falmouth. It is rumoured that this squad- 
ron will be considerably increased during the summer months, and will be em. 
ployed in cruising in the Channel from Cork Harbour to Spithead. 

DEPLORABLE AccIDENT.—There is reason to fear that a felucca captured by 
H. M.S. Sampson off the coast of Africa in October last has been lost, with a 
prize crew on board, consisting of Lieut. Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Wood, midshipman, 
and 12 seamen. She was last seen off the Isle of St. Thomas, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, and departed on that day for Badajoz, a distance of five or six days’ sail.— 
But although anxiously expected, and notwithstanding that several ships of war 
have since passed over her track, she has never been heard of since. Some severe 
tornadoes are said to have occurred about the time when she was missed. 


THE LaRcest SHIP 1n THE BRiTISsH Navy.—The workmen at Pembroke 
Dockyard are busily engaged in fitting in the timber between the fore and after 
parts of the Windsor Castle, for the purpose of lengthening her, and rapid pro- 
gress will soon be made. When completed the Windsor Castle will be the lar- 
gest man of-war in the British navy, and capable of carrying 140 guns, thus being 
equal in her armament to the French Valmy, which is armed with the same num- 
ber of guns. 

RussiaN FEEET 1N THE BaLtic.—The Russian force in the Baltic at the pre- 
sent moment numbers forty-two sail of the line, all powerfully equipped, ably man- 
ned, extensively stored, and ready for action.—Ports. Times and Naval Gazette. 


Obituary. 


Sir Bosert Granam, Bart., or Esk, County CUMBERLAND —This vene- 
rable Baronet, whose death occurred recently, at the age of 82, was the male re. 
presentative of a distinguised branch of the border family of Graham. His im. 
mediate ancestor, Sir Richard Graham, of Esk, Gentleman of the Horse to Kin 
James I., was created a Baronet, 20th March, 1629. He subsequently purchased 
Netherby, of Francis Earl of Cumberland, and became, at the outbreak of the 


great Civil War, a gallant Cavalier commander. At ae he was particularly 


distinguished, and was so severely wounded as to be left among the slain for an 
entirenight. His grandson, Sir Richard, third Baronet, Ambassador at the Court 
of France, was advanced, in 1680, to the Viscounty of Preston—a title that expired 
with his grandson, Charles, whose aunt and heiress, Lady Widdrington, devised 
the family estates to the Rev. Robert Graham, D.D., grandfather of the present 
Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart., M.-P. The ancient baronetcy reverted, how- 
ever, tothe heir male, the Rev. William Graham, whose son was the gentleman 





whose death we record. At one time the late Si h ‘ 
to the Earidom of Annandale and Hartfell. ir Robert Graham putin a claim 
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Sir W. Mituren Napier, Bart., or Napiern.—The death of this worthy 
Baronet occurred on the 5th ult., at his residence, Milliken, Renfrewshire, for 
which county he was many years Convener. Sir William was born June 18 
1788, and married in 1815 Elizabeth Christiau, daughter of the late John Stirling’ 
Esq. of Kippenross, county of Perth, and leaves issue two sons ad one daughter. 
The family Soon which he descended is of remote antiquity in Scotland, and ac. 
cording to legendary evidences derived the name of Napier on the field of batile 
from the words of King Alexander I1I.: “ Lennox has na peer” In 1817, the 
late Sir William was served heir mal general of Archibald third Lord Napicr 
and was consequently the chief of that illustrious house, famous alike with the 
sword and the per. He was lineally descended, from father to son, from John 
Napier (born 1550,) Baron of Merchistoun, the celebrated inventor of logarithms 
“the greatest man” (in the words of Hume, the historian) * that Scotlnnd ever pro- 
duced-’” The Baron Napier inherited in right of his mother the estates of the ex. 
tinct Earls of Lennox, and quartered their arms on his seal. 

Lt.-Cot. Petit, C. B.—This gallant officer, whose death was mentioned in last 
week's Albion. led the 50th Foot at the |attles of Moodkie and Ferozeshah, on 
both occasions under the eye of the late Prit.ce Waldemar of Prussia, who in 1848 
presented the regiment with a piece of plate, in token of his admiration of their 
conduct, 

THE Rev. W. Wake, oF CAMBRIDGE, Mass —We notice with sincere regret 
the death of the author of the “ Letters from Palmyra,’ a work which is near} 
oe in its kind, and which has obtained a secure foothold in every well-selected 

ibrary. 

Mr. R. Biackwoop, oF EpinsurGH.—This gentleman, one of the firm of 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, the eminent\publishers in Edinburgh, died on the 
14th ult. An infirm and almost hopeless state of health had occasioned Mr. Black- 
wood’s retirement from active life during the last two years. A better under. 
standing was never exemplified between author and publisher; on the part of the 
former, unbounded confid , affection, aud esteem, on the part of the latter, the 
utmost liberality, sagacity, and enterprize. Mr. Blackwood died in the 44th) ear 
of his age —Edinburgh Courant. 

On the 20th ult., aged 74, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, D. C. L., 
formerly Judge of the Perogative Court.—Aged 50, Capt. J. W. Morgan, R.N.— 
Aged 61, Lieut. B. Worthington, R. N.—In Paris, _ -_~ Trafford, Esq, of 
Wroxham hall, Norfolk—Hugh J. Montgomery Campbell, late Capt. 19th Kegt. 
—Aged 80, Hugh Jackson, Esq., of Duddingtou, Northamptonshire.— At Plymouth, 
Rear Admiral J. R. Philips—Mr. Alderman Dunn, of Newcastle. During the last 
twenty peers he had been one of the most active and conspicuous public men in 
the north of England, his services being chiefly connected with the corporation of 
Newcastle and the medical charities of the town.—Madame Von Kotzebue, the 
widow of the fertile drainatist, the author of “ The Stranger” and “ Pizarro,” who 
was assassinated at Mannheim by the student Sand, died at Heidelberg on the 4th 
ult., at the age of 73. She was Dassehan’s third wife; she had lived for many 
years in strict retirement.—Dr. M‘Nicholas, titular Bishop of Achonry. He was 
regarded as one of ripest scholars among the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and be- 
longed to the advanced school of educationists.—William Thompson, Esq., of 
Belfast, the naturalist of Ireland, died in Londun on the 17th ult. All his ca-labour- 
ers in zoology will read this announcement with the profoundest grief. By the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science his loss will be greatly deplor- 
ed. He had on to London to arrange with the council of that body for their 
meeting in Belfast in the summer.—In London, Mr. Roleroft son of the famous Mr. 
Holcroft, the dramatist, himself a well-known musical and dramat'c critic.—Mr. 
Alex. Buchanan, of Govan, well known for the numerous sweet little lyrics which 
he composed, and which from time to time appeared in the Glasgow journals. The 
decased was about 38 years of age.—Mr. H. Ackland, well known on the Irish 
Turf. Mr. Ackland was considered to be one of the best “ bookmakers” in Ire- 
land, and second ouly to the leviathan, Davis, In England. 


fAusic. 


Mr. EIsFELp’s CLassicAL QUARTETTE SOIREE.—On Saturday evening last, 
at the Apollo Rooms, was given the 4th of the second season of these charming 
entertainments so well deserving of their title ; in which the dilettanti and con- 
noisseur in pure musical science have full opportunity of enjoying those cultivated 
and fine perceptions of harmony, light, shade, and counterpoint presented in com- 
positions limited to the smallest number of instruments requisite to make up the 
full score ; and as these appreciations are rather the gift of the few than common 
to the mass, we think the pa'ronage which Mr. Wisfeld already receives a very 
fair amount of encouragement, and the earnest of a still further improvement in 
public taste.—Next te hearing a quartette or trio sung by those who are able to 
make us feel thai they are masters of musical sciences as well as equal to giving 
due expression to refined and elegant composition, is to hear one performed by 
those who are competent, with instruments so perfect as violins. Would not the 
effect be particularly interesting and pleasing, if both were introduced at the same 
concert? The superiority in quality of tone would no doubt rest with the voices, 
and be aided also by the utterance of actual sentiments and feelings; but the 
vielins would contrast prettily, in the extraordinary capacities which they possess 
for imitation of various kinds, for flexibility, and for extra compass. 

We should say that the violincello, especially at the commencement of the 
concert of last Saturday, was scarcely equal to the rest of the guatuor ; there was 
occasionally a something which recalled to our mind a remark of our acute and 
learned predecessor on a former occasion, as to “ whether there was or was not, 
some disparity in the tuning ;”’ but the feeling wore away by degrees, as the ex, 
cellent handling of the instrument was shown in the solo passages, and in its ac- 
cording perfectly with the tuning of the piauo. However, we believe that too 
much pains cannot be taken to render the violincello a perfect support to the other 
instruments, and that much of the success depends upon it—it should be not only 
a support, but absolutely a guide, as its tunes, sv much greater in volume, often 
develop audibly the notes of other parts, and we look for even accordance in the 





harmonics, where there is only a single note to each part, and the instrument is 
the violin. When warmed into the spirit of the fugated passages in the minuetto 
in Beethoven's beautiful quartette in C minor, and the concluding “ Grande 
Fuga”—indeed we may say throughout—Messrs. Noll, Reyer, and Eichhorn, 
with the able leader of the party, showed themselves fully equal to represent this 
most refined and exquisite portion of the great German school of instrumental 
music, and we can assure our readers that whereas, the opera, the full orchestra, 
and the oratorio, develop what music can do, as regards its powers upon the 
passions, the imagination, and the sentiments ; they have golden opportunities pre- 
sented to them for studying what it zs, in these most classical quartetie soirees. 


Mr. A. Sepewick’s Concert—Amongst other expectations we went to Hope 
Chapel on Tuesday evening, with the view of obtaining some information concern- 
ing the progress of the concertina, the smallest of concerted instruments, but 
almost a pocket orchestra in its capabilities; which at some future period, will, 
we hope supply the place in the hands of the public, of the accordian, that more 
insinuating but not less remorseless enemy to all the laws of harmony than the 
Scotch bagpipe. We found, however, Mr. Sedgwick’s selections rather calcula- 
ted to display its flexibility, than its powers in the combinations of tones ; though 
in this respect the inst.ument was eertainly exhibited to much advantage. As 
the various apologies offered by Mr. S. for sundry disappointments were accepted 
in good part by the audience, it is unnecessary to criticise arrangements unusually 
unfortunate, especially as Mr. R. Hoffman’s performances on the piano made 
amends for much. This young performer, whose talents we are sure are of no 
ordinary description, and whom we hope soon to hear again, merits great praise 
for the hard study evinced in the precision of his touch, his fleetness, and the 
entire subjugation in which he appears to hold the instrument ; in which, as well 
as in certain tricks of the science, (nore to be admired than imitated by those who 
possess not that excellence to which they serve as a foil,) he reminded us and 
musical friend who sat with us, of Thalberg. 


The week has been singularly barren of musical events, but we shall endeavour 
to pay our respects critical to the concerts of the Frasers; a family who have 
been well spoken of by a respectable portion of the British press, and who do not 
appear to have travelled out of a style they are said to understand—“ racy of the 
soil” they belong to: 


Drama. 


Nothing very new, or at least important, has been played at either of our thee- 
tres during the past week. At Burton's we have had the farces of “ A Duel in 
the Dark,” and “Rather Excited,” both of which are lively and sketchy, and 
passed offagreeably. ‘“ Dombey” was revived for the benefit of Miss J. Hill on 
Thursday evening to a crowded house —At Broucuam’s, Mrs. Sinclair has been 
playing her round of parts to good houses. Miss Annie Lonsdale appeared during 
the week inthe comedietta of ‘‘ The Rival Pages” and in the inimitable farce of 
* Good for Nothing,” to which we alluded last week, It is a gem of a little piece, 
and we advise those who love a bit of good acting to witness it by all means.—At 
the Broapway, Mr. Forrest has been playing his chief indian part of Metamora 
and in the “ The Broker of Bogota-’—Beyond this there is nothing of note to be 
chronicled ; nor the likelihood of anything coming forward, so far as we can judge 
from the aspect of theatricals, for some time to come,—We should not, however, 
forget that Mrs. Mowatt will be here carly in next month, and will of course draw 
the Town to see her. 
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Notices of New Works. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Lirerary Lire. By Mise Mitford. New 
York. 1852. Harpers.—Although we recently copied from an English 
sournal a high eulogium of this attractive volume, we cannot, now that 
it is republished here, forbear commending it ourselves to the enjoy- 
aan of the reader. If not exhibiting much of the original power of 
the author, it at least evidences her taste in selections, her sound cri- 
ticiems, and her willingness to recognise and do full justice to her 
brethren and sisters of the quill. ; 

Tue IsTHMUS OF Tenuanterec. By J. J. Williams. Nid. Ap- 
pleton.—This is a handsome and most important issue, being sum- 
mary of the results of Mejor Barnard’s survey for an inter-oceanic 
railroad, made by & scientific commission of which he was at the head, 
for the Tehuantepec Rail-Road Company of New Orleans. The author 
was Principal Assistant Engineer, and seems to have devoted much 
Jabour and research to an examination of the probable results of the 
enterprise, and also to an account of the climate, geology, inhabitants, 

eneral features, and productive capabilities of that portion of the 
xian territory. The volume is plentifally illustrated by a series of 

neat lithographed drawings, which exhibit to advantage the scenery of 
whilst appended, in separate book-form, is a set of maps on 


the route ; a) atbae 
from which the practicability of the ground may be 


a large scale, 
judged. 

A Bucx-Eve Aproap. By S.C. Cox. Ibid, Putnam.—Though 
the ground traversed by this tourist is familiar as ‘‘ household words,” 
the suthor has contrived to throw considerable freshness into it. As 
a guide-book for ® summer's ramble, or as a brief description of scenes 
the finest and the fullest of interest which the world contains, the 
Buck-Eye may honestly be commended to notice. The duodecimo isa 

neat one and neatly illustrated. 


Memorns or MarnGAret Futter Ossour. By R. W. Emerson, and 
w. H. Channing. Boston. 1852. Ticknor.--This volume claims 
deeper attention and more careful thought that we can find leisure to 
bestow upon it. Its subject too was well known in the world of Lon- 
don book-men, who looked upon her as one of the greater lights of this 
hemisphere. The reviewers, prejudiced as they sometimes are, have 
not treated her unfairly. Let three of them speak for themselves. 

If she had been simply a woman of immense literary acquirements, 
she might have fallen into the established rank of ** blue stockings” 

or erudite ‘‘ Bloomers,” with Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Montague and com- 
pany ; but she was no mere learned woman, at whom people wonder as at 
a learned pig; she was a passionate, romantic, enthusiastic person, 
with something wild and Sybilline about her. She was a daring and 
dazzling witty declaimer in society, yet with a base of practical and 
sensible ‘ knowingness” in her character. The interest we feel in her 
is from her being developed in so many directions. With all her scho- 
larship and literature—with her sense and her wit—she had romantic 
enthusiasm and a real woman’s heart. Her character makes you think 
of her face, with its thoroughly and hopelessly plain features, yet a 
luminous forehead and strange piercing spiritual eyes. One is inter- 
ested to see how such a woman got on in society, and related herself to 
a conventional and contradictory mode of life. For, of course, she had 
to reconcile her worldly sagacity and practical qualities with her ro- 
mantic omes, and both with the anomalies of her personal position, 
which necessitated her to work for money as something between a 
school governess and « littera’eur. It is a career as well worth study- 
ing as Jane Eyre’s. Wer life reads like one of Julie’s letters in the 
* Nouvelle Heloise.” 

These who know Emerson’s writings know that he is not a man likely 
to be ** carried away,” as the phrase is, by anybody or anything. He 
is & most calm, clear reporter of all he sees either in nature or history. 
And he tells us that, during ten years’ friendship with Miss Fuller. he 
found surprise at her fine qualities ever more growing upon him. 
Other testimonies report to a similar effect. It was not only that the 
woman was so scholarly—so “ well-up” in German, French, Italian, 
English literature—so well read in Plato and in ancient history—-and 
a talker of great brilliance; it was also the fact, that she gained the 
hearts of the young so completely, that poor people and common people 
fell within the charm of her influence as much as writers and girls. 
Everybody saw that there was a force of personal character in her, 
acting not oaly in her literature, but in her life, in her opinions and 
sentiments. She never took to snuff, pug-dogs, scandal, or geology, 
like so many mere “‘ blue stockings.” She did not become sternly in- 
tolerant to young and pretty simpletons like so many more of the same 
school. She did not fall back on bigotry and deal theological damna- 
tion round the country, like another set of the same. She always re- 
mained passienate, loving—a woman. She was an Amazon in warlike 
vigor—and let fly at society from her bow—but she never—like the 
Amazons—seared her breast that she might handle the bow better. 

* 7. el . » 7 - 


She visited Europe, and though up to this time she had immensely 
helped American culture by diffusing through the medium of reviews 
and papers sound and high notions of criticism, we think the latter part 
of her life the most loveable and interesting. She was received here, 
andin Paris, by many distinguished writers of the day—very able 
sketches of whom will be found in her letters. But at Rome a change 
took place in her destiny. She became acquainted with the Ossoli whom 
she married. Rome was now besieged by the French, and her friend 
Mazzini was in the crisis of his heroic career. Ossoli joined the liberal 
party against his own family, and while he was fighting on the battle- 
ments this brave high-minded woman attended to her part in the public 
hospitals—ministering to the wounded—doing all she could in those 
days of terror and agony—inspiring and alleviating wherever she 
showed her face. We remember no pictures of womanly courage and 
goodness which surpass those of her in this latter time. For in them 
We see @ woman not writing about Plutareh, and antique heroism, and 
the piety of Wordsworth, and the “ mission” of women—as, indeed, she 
Was well fitted to do—but acting in the high spirit of all that. The 
scholar, the critis, the transcendentalist, were all parts which she had 
played well in the world—but she never played them so well as she did 
those of the wife and mother, from the hour of Rome’s agony, which she 
helped to alleviate, to that of her own, when she died with her husband 

and child among the tempest and the rocks.— Daily News. 
_ The American Corinna, whose career and extraordinary character 
‘nvest these volumes with deep and romantic interest, is comparatively 
unknown to the British race of readers, though De Stael herself is not 
4eld in greater estimation among Transatlantic enthusiasts. The mar- 
yous outpourings of this high-souled and large-hearted woman, while 
hey naturally startle a generation nursed in the conventional proprie- 
‘*s of European life, furnish the psychologist curious materials for 
pr speculative studies. When we add that Mr. Emerson and Dr. Chan- 
fore two ‘*sons” of philosophic ‘thunder,’ have combined their 
— to usher forth the fomale phenomenon in clouds of metaphysical 
mie? we approach with proper awe this book, launched over the 
vith by the two Boanerges of Boston. But in plain truth it is not 
tong ow semi-Bloomerism, semi-Swedenbcrgism of the heroine that we 
of een attracted to the perusal of these pages. We dismissed the 
al) ‘st volumes of the work before us with a very cursory inspection, 

2, Sttisfied, however, that they were brimful of highly original 
with 1s, eloquent and intrepid utterances, and sentiments stamped 
Manes very strong individuality. But our concern was not with the 
Attract, lady, but with the wife, the mother, and woman, in which more 
fair aa characters she appears in the third volume, a resident in 

t sa and more than a simple eye-witness of its recent hour of 
not aaa we had the pleasure of her acquaintanceship, and we need 
which ormed a very decisive opinipn as te the vast superiority by 
mai ** She towered above her sex.” 
part far above the average level of our own. 
porar information, independent of mere book lore, ancient or cotem- 
aa r bP drag which she was unusually conversant, her range of thought 
Affected 7 sstonishing. She had warm sympathies, a thoroughly un- 
Sere, tr, rank and generons nature, and, with apparently blunt man- 

» true refinement of soul. When we come to the melancholy cat- 


In all matters of 


astrophe which saddens the close of thi : la 3 
the wild waves within sight of of this narrative, overwhelming in 


her native shores the mother, husband 


and child, the impression which her memory leaves on all who knew 
her is too sorrowful and solemn to dwell on aughe but the kindly and 
loving side of the remembrance. L 
* * . . * 

The records of her love for Ossoli and the fragments of their cor- 
respondence, which were rescued from the wreck, unfold a world of 
true womanly feeling, worth whole volumes of high-flown eloquence 
ond profound crititicism, of which these pages are occasionally the de- 
positaries. The calamity which terminates the tale of Paul and Vir- 
ginia presents nothing so pathetic as the last chapter of this gifted 
creature’s history, in sight of that fatherland which longed to welcome 
her as one of its glories, clinging to her child and going down with the 
partner of her affection in the bosom of the deep. 


**Too much water hast thou had, Ophelia.” 
— Globe. —_— 
In many respects a book of singular interest. Margaret Fuller lived 
no life of such importance that the world demanded an account of it, 
yet the world will accept with pleasure this unasked gift ; for a strange 
picture of American life is here presented, and a strange woman fit- 
fully appears on the scene. 

Margaret Fuller was a Boston Corinne. There was something in 
her writing, and much more in her conversation and general bearing. 
which lent itself to ridicule. She had the faults and affectations of the 
‘* strong-minded- woman” and *‘ emancipated female.” She was pedan- 
tic, arrogant, nasal, unhandsome, and affected; but underneath that 
very unattractive exterior lived a trae and noble heart, a quick bright 
mind, a generous yearning after noble life, and a cultured intelligence, 
which threw their fascinations over those who approached her, so that 
she created for herself not only a circle of admirers, but a band of true 
and hearty friends. Such personal acquaintance as we had with her 
was limited to a single evening spent in her company at Carlyle’s; the 
impression we received from such superficial contact was by no means 
favourable, as may be gathered from what has just been said; we felt 
bound, however, to add that the nearer glimpse of her character these 
volumes give us, have altogether deepened and corrected that super- 
ficial sayetr seats and made us aware of her worth; nor is that appre- 
ciation less warm, we hope, because the impression e made upon her 
seems to have been far trom flattering, as recorded in her account 
thereof. There is, perhaps, an extra source of interest we derive from 
the very lesson the buok teaches of the danger of harsh and hasty judg- 
ments. Many natures show their gayest, sweetest aspects first—they 
wear their graces “in compiiment externe ;” other natures present a 
rough, unamiable husk which must be broken through, and then the 
kernel is found sweet, wholesome, worthy preservation. Margaret 
Fuller was of the latter class. Her vanity was not simply colossal, it 
was arrogant and offensive; and it obtruded itself upon you till you 
resented it. People when they came to know her, ceased to be dis- 
turbed by her ‘“‘ very mountainous me” as Emerson, who knew and 
loved her, calls it; but at the outset it was exasperating. Indeed-— 
and her friends h: re bear testimony—her surface faults were repulsive ; 
but her deeper nature contained a kernel such as justified the love and 
sympathy she met with. 

Another source of interest is in the materials afforded to the student 
of character. Margaret Fuller had a great reputation in America, as 
Rahel had in Berlin and Northern Germany ; but that reputation is in 
no sense justified by her published writings. This biography may help 
us toaclue. It frankly confesses that her power lay rather in con- 
versation than in writing; and dwells with enthusiasm on the charm 
of her manner, the influence she exercised over those who approached 
her, the wit, the glancing imagination, and the stores of culture so 
prodigally flung by her into conversation; all which can be accepted 
as in the main accurate enough. Do we not all know some brilliant 
talker whose pen has never justified the promise of his tongue’ Have 
we not quite recently seen an illustration in John Sterling, whose talk 
was of the finest, but whose works “‘ were writ in water ?” 

The distinction we take to be this: In the fine writer we have Intel- 
lect disengaged from the Emotions, and dealing freely with its subject 
with such mastery as is given to it; in the fine talker the Intellect 
moves in alliance with the Emotions, and deals with its subject, not 
according to the demands of the subject, but according to the impulses 
of the feelings, so that instead of mastering the subject, the talker is 
mastered by his emotions; he gives utterance to what he feels—if he 
feels strongly, he communicates that to us—we have little time to scan 
and scrutinize his reasons, we are captivated by an image, startled by 
an epigram, puzzled by a paradox, borne down by eye, gesture, voice ; 





we quit him dazzled, delighted, with a sense of his power; we speak of 
his brilliant talk, and if we try to remember anything he said, it 
seems so poor and insignificant, that we should as soon think of quoting 
it, as of presenting the rocket-stick to one who had never seen the 
climbing splendour of the rocket in the night air. 

Fine wricers ure sometimes, not always, fine talkers; but a man may 
be incomparable as a talker yet insignificant as a writer. Margaret 
Fuller did not strike us as remarkable ; but the testimony of so many 
persons cannot be gainsaid. She was an ‘‘infant prodigy,” whose 
brain was most unwisely tasked by a proud father, and whose health 
suffered greatly in consequence. Looking to the notices these volumes 
give us of her early culture, her bad health, her sensibility and im- 
pulsiveness—the extremes of ill health, and to use Emerson’s words, 
‘*the manner in which her life heaped itself in high and happy mo- 
ments, which were avenged by lassitude and pain’’--the alternations 
of excitement and depression—the streng longing after Art, and the 
feebleness of her capacity as an Artist--we have little difficulty in 
classifying her somewhere among the numerous species of artistic na- 
tures who mistake themselves for artists, because-they cannot distin- 
guish between aspiration and inspiration, between desire and power. 

These Memoirs will be very fascinating to young minds; and al- 
though the thread of biography is both slender and of common material, 
although, as a book, it has faults innumerable, yet the picture of 
American Athens and its (‘‘ proper”) Aspasia, the picture of a restless 
ambition working in a soul too feeble for the burden; and the many 
thoughtful, beautiful passages scattered up and down, will make it the 
most acceptable book that has come to us from across the Atlantic for 
many a day.—Leader. 





THe GRENVILLE Papers. Edited by W.J. Smith, Esq., Librarian 
at Stowe.--This book will not probably be republished here. The 
Times thus criticises it. 


As the Julii and Cornelii of Rome trotted out the busts of their an- 
cestors, so it is a fashion with the great families of this country to treat 
us, after a decorous interval, with the small talk of their sires and 
grandsires, and to pour upon us by successive instalments whatever 
relics of the deceased they can rummage up in odd corners and dusty 
pigeon-holes. It was thus that the very worthy descendant of a very 
worthy Scotch family thrust upon us not so long ago the annals of his 
house in a shape which represented the massiveness rather than the 
attractiveness of their virtues; it was thus that some well-known bro- 
thers and divines thought to assure the immortality of their father a 
politician. It was thus that the friends of an evangelical clergyman 
and Cambridge fellow felicitated each other on his moral aspects. We 
have now to speak of a far easier and far less meritorious performance, 
made by no relative in the piety of his intention, no follower in the 
ardour of his faith, hardly by an antiquarian in his mania for lost 
memorials. 

For the correspondence of the Grenville family we are obliged to W. 
J. Smith, Esq., while Stowe was, librarian at Stowe to his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. In most great houses there are 
some Sibylline leaves, some piles of manuscript which might under 

iven temptation emerge into print, and be converted by piecing and 
Joining into a marketable article. It seems that in this case the docu- 
ments laid before us kad long larked in an obscurity from which we 
must almost regret that they were dragged. The late Duke for his 
amusement would often seek to unearth some forgotten roll, and as in 
the case of the Baron’s daughter-- 

«At length an old chest that had long lain hid 
Was found in a garret, they raised the lid,” 

and, like Epimetheus of old, they had not the presence of mind to shut 
it again, either literally or metaphorically. 

We need not premise that the family of the Grenvilles is old and 
honoured. The correspondence now before us purports to be that of 
those brothers Grenville who took part in the political transactions 
which marked the close of the second George’s reign and the commence- 
ment of his grandson’s. 

Richard, Eart Temple of Stowe, was a member of the Pitt Admini- 
stration of 1756 to 1761, when he went out of office on the accession of 
Bute, and joined the ranks of the Opposition. George Grenville, the 
next brother, filled a variety of offices under different Governments, 





from 1744 to 1768, when, on Bute’s resignation, he became first Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and so remained until 





July, 1765. He is best known as the Minister who brought forward 
and carried that Stamp Act which first lighted the flames of rebellion 
in our American provinces. There were three other brothers, less 
known, and a sister, Hester Grenville, married to Pitt. The present 
volumes, which contain a mass of letters addressed by these persons to 
each other and their various friends, private or political, carry us 
down to the end of the year 1764. By this time that respectable mon- 
arch, George LII., began to get tired of that respectable routinier, Mr. 
George Grenville. We are by no means deficient in the personal his- 
tories of that era, for the lives and letters of Chatham, Walpole, Mans- 
field, Pope, and Johnson, to say nothing of the recently- published 
memoirs of Lord Rockingham, preclude a painful ignorance. Still, to 
add the private history of the Grenville Administration, and further to 
elucidate the conduct and character of the elder Pitt, was no unworth 
task ; and we are bound to allow that there is in these volumes muc 
matter which it was desirable to see in print. Here, however, com- 
mendation must stop. For the publication of letters, itself am easy 
task, there is needed some judgment to select, to prune, and to ar ; 
viherwise what is put forward in the name of information assumes the 
consistency of twaddle. The letters of a wit and a man of the world 
may be published without much cutting down; they are taken for what 
they are, and there is no imposture. Horace Walpole, for instance, 
wrote well and wittily, and with the intention that his correspondence 
should be printed, left it in a condition suitable to such an ob 
Letters again may be brcught forward as an illustration of character, 
or as an illustration of a particular time, feeling, or tendency; there 
should be a specific purpose of some kind, and to that purpose their 
number and quality should be accommodated. 

If there is any purpose to be recognized in Mr. Smith’s volumes, it is 
to clear up some political transactions of remote date, rather than to 
present to us a picture of society or a portrait of a man; to such a pur- 
pose a note about shopping from the Duchess of Queensberry, several 
from Lady Temple about her poems, the complaint of an am or 
about his Court dress being detained at the Custom- house, a variety of 
begging letters for the grant of titles and bishoprics from persons of no 
notoriety, the disjointed chit-chat of the short countess to her ‘‘ dear 
Longman,” the announcement that one duke had a stroke of the palsy, 
and another a fit of the gout, the rumour of duels to be fought and the 
congratulations upon duels accomplished, are a mere expansion by 
means of worthlees matter. To take aninstanceor two, we are favour- 
ed with one letter from George Lyttelton, by which we gather that he, 
the said George had arrangement of his own to make in the year of our 
Lord 1747, and further that he, the said George had heard of the death 
of one Speed, who was shot through the head by a bullet. By another, 
more than a page long, welearn that Mr. Morton, of Tackley, had seen, 
but failed to influence, Mr. Charles Townshend. In one place there is a 
long-winded account by Mrs. Grenville of the christening of Lord Egre- 
mont’s son ; in another, we have an appeal from the Chevalier d’Eon about 
his ‘*petite quantité du vin, qui se trouve toviours 4 la Douane ;” in an- 
other Lady Dorothy Hobart intimates that she supped at Ranelagh the 
night before. It is certainly very complimentary of Mr. Grenville to keep 
all the nonsense the women wrote to him, but we do not know on what 
principle Mr. Smith should have put it in type which would not also sup 
suppose us interested in the colour of Mr. Grenville’s small clothes or the 
then composition of caudle. The same holds good of Mr. Grenville’s dia- 
ry, which occupies a large portion of the second volume. It may not hith} 
erto have been known that on the 21st of March, 1764, this gentleman, 
having gone to call on Lord Bute, was assured by the porter that Lord 
Bute was not at home, or that three days later Lord Bute going to re- 
turn that visit, ‘“‘ nothing remarkable passed in the conversation.” If, 
after this, any one likes to refer to page 339 of the first volume, or 
page 277 of the second, he will find in each case a succession of four !et- 
ters none of which contain even a scrap of information. 

Of necessity a person must rise from the perusal of such a book with- 
out one distinct impression, unlessit be that Mr. Pitt, senior, was much 
afflicted with the gout, and that Lady Temple was very good-natured, 
but rather a goose. Consecutive commentary upon the politics of that 
day it is not; and before the reader can even compare with accepted 
reports of transactions the incoherent or purposely mystified tenour of 
a Ministerial letter, he has to strain away a mass of polite jargon and 
nauseous toadyism and positive inanities. Were it not for here and 
there a bit of Wilkes’s fanforannade, boasting or begging—he and 
Earl Temple were for a long time sworn friends—and some spirited let- 
ters of Rodney and Clive, there would be little in the substance of these 
two volumes to make up for their extreme length. Nor can we conceive 
with what purpose, other than that of compounding an aggregate of 
1,000 pages, Mr, Smith could have exceeded one-third of their present 
dimensions—the more so as the present congiomerate is only an instal- 
ment of the total. 

Epimentheus when he let all the maladies out of the box, caught 
Hope by the leg; we derive much comfort from one passage in the pre- 
face, which tells us ‘ that there were a large mass of papers destroyed 
4 the fire which consumed Wotton House and its contents in October, 
1820. 





THe Art JourNAL. Virtue.—This monthly fillip to artistic tastecan 
scarcely be otherwise than welcome; nor can its increasing popularity 
be wondered at. Still, we cannot compliment its proprietors upon any 
improvement in the style of its illustrations—such poor engravings as 
that of ‘* The Stolen Bow,” after Hilton, being altogether unworthy of 
its fair fame. ‘* Yorick and the Grisette,” after Newton, also one of 
the famous Vernon Gallery pictures, is indeed better handled by the 
engraver, but even this is not to be commended. The accessories are 
very feeble. And, whilst in the severe vein, we must once more ridi- 
cule those monstrous earicatures of Moritz Retzsch, which were com- 
menced in the January number, and are here continued in ‘* The Force 
of Temptation” and ** The Swan’s Lake.” The wood-cuttings which 
purpose to reproduce that imaginative and delicate fingered artist are 
wretched enough to drive him crazy, and could only be endurable in a 
child’s penny book.—Fortunately, however, there is wherewithal to 
make amends; and we commend to admiration the steel-plates of Riet- 
schel’s bas-relief of ‘* the Protecting Angels,” worthy as it almost is to 
take place with Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘ Night” and ** Morning.”’ The choicest 
of the literary contributions are Mr. John Burnet’s critical article on 
the style and qualities of the late J. M. W. Turner, and a communica- 
tion from Dr. Knox relative to the Sketch- book of Leonardo da Vinci, 
now in the Queen’s private library at Windsor Castle. The editor is 
very wrath with a statue of her Majesty recently erected in front of 
Holyrood Palace. We extract a paragraph, on a subject of general 
interest. 

Mr. Burford, who has for very many years laboured successfully in delineating 
remarkable places, far and near, has just added a new feature of absorbing interest 
at the present time, when our enthusiastic countryman Layard has added to our 
National Museum so many noble monuments of ancient Assyria. It is a view of 
his excavations at Nimroud, and a panorama of the country around, which is 
second to no previous work of Mr. Burford’s for truthfulness and beaut . We 
seein to feel the hot sands, and gaze upon the very mountains upon w ich the. 
Assyrians looked centuries ago, and we appreciate the happy selection of the 
locality of Nineveh, at the confluence of the Tigris and the Zab. The spectator 
is supposed to be standing on the highest point of the Mound, and lookin upor 
the trenches, and the busy throng of Arabs who are engnged in dis-interring the 
long buried “ images of the Chaldeans,” upon which the eyes of the prophet 
Ezekiel may have rested. A group of excited labourers are carrying in triumph 
“the Great Bull” towards the river, their activity and wild enthusiasm contrast- 
ing forcibly with the lonely plain and solemn mountain scenery which surrounds 
them, and among which the Nestorians, those primitive doscendants of the Apos- 
tolic Christians, still find their homes. Mr. Burford has displayed his usual suc- 
cess in treating the distances, which have all the atmospheric truth of nature ; 
indeed al] parts of his panoramas are painted with a truth and delicacy which 
evince profound knowledge of nature, and high artistic excellence, 

—_—_- oT —_—— 


KING WILLIAM IV. AND HIS BOLD LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The singuiar circumstances here detailed are related by Mr. Roe- 
buck, M.P., in his recently published “* History of the Whig Ministry 
of 1830, to the Passing of the Reform Bill.” April, 1831, is the period 
to which reference is made The Tories in opposition were then too 
strong for Earl Grey’s Cabinet. 

‘On the morning of the 22nd, Lord Grey and the Lord Chancellor 
waited on the king, in order to request that he would instantly, and 
on that day, dissolve the House. The whole scene of this interview of 
the king and his ministers as related by those who could alone describe 





it, is a curious illustration of the way in which the great interests of 
markind often seem to depend on petty fincidents, aud im which ludi- 
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rous puerilities often mix themselves up with events most important to 
the welfare of whole nations. The necessity of a dissolution had long 
been foreseen, and decided on by the ministers; but the king had not 
yet been persuaded to consent to so bold a measure; and now the two 
chiefs of the administration were about to intrude themselves into the 
royal closet, not only to advise and ask for a dissolution, but to request 
the king on the sudden—on this very day, and within a few hours—to 
go down and put an end to his parliament in the midst of the session, 
and with all the ordinary business of the session yet unfinished. The 
bolder mind of the Chancellor took the lead, and Lord Grey anxiously 
solicited him to manage the king on the occasion. So soon as they were 
admitted, the Chancellor, with some care and circumlocution, pro- 
pounded to the king the object of the interview they had sought. The 
startled monarch no sooner understood the drift of the Chancellor’s 
somewhat periphrastic statement than he exclaimed in wonder and an- 
ger against the very idea of such a proceeding. ‘ How is it possible, 
my lords, that I can after this fashion repay the kindness of parlia 
ment to the queen and myself. They have just granted me a most libe- 
ral civil list, and to the queen a splendid annuity in case she survives 
me.’ The Chancellor confessed that they had, as regarded his Majesty, 
been a liberal and wise parliament, but said that nevertheless their 
farther existence was incompatible with the peace and safety of the 
kingdom. Both he and Lord Grey then strenuously insisted upon the 
absolute necessity of their request, and gave his Majesty to understand, 
that this advice was by his ministers unanimously resolved on; and 
that they felt themselves unable to conduct the affairs of the country 
in the present condition of the parliament. This last statement made 
the king feel that a general resignation would be the consequence of a 
farther refusal: of this, in spite of hissecret wishes, he was at the mo- 
ment really afraid, and therefore he, by employing petty excuses, and 
suggesting small and temporary difficulties, soon began to show that 
he was about to yield. ‘ But, my lords, nothing is prepared—the great 
Officers of state are not summoned.’ ‘ Pardon me, Sir,’ said the Chan- 
cellor, bowing with profound apparent humility, ‘we have taken the 
t liberty of giving them to understand that your Majesty comman- 
ed their attendance at the proper hour.’ ‘ But, my lords, the crown, 
and the robes, and other things needed are not prepared.’ ‘Again I 
most humbly entreat your Majesty’s pardon for my boldness,’ said the 
Chancellor,—‘they are all prepared and ready—the proper officers 
being desired to attend in proper form and time.’ ‘ But, my lords,’ 
said the king, reiterating the form in which he put his objection,— 
‘ you know the thing is wholly impossible: the guards, the troops, have 
had no orders, and cannot be ready in time.’ This objection was in 
reality the most formidable one. The orders to the troops on such oc- 
casions emanate always directly from the king, and no person but the 
king can in truth command them for such service; and as the Prime 
Minister and daring Chancellor well knew the nature of royal suscep- 
tibility on such matters, they were in no slight degree doubtful and 
anxious as to the result. The Chancellor, therefore, with some real 
hesitation, began again as before. ‘ Pardon me, Sir; we know how 
bold the step is, that, presuming on your great goodness, and your 
anxious desire for the safety of your kingdom, and happiness of your 
people, we have presumed to take--I have given orders, and the troops 
are ready.’ The king started in serious anger, flamed red in the face, 
and burst forth with,--‘ What, my lords, have you dared to act thus? 
Such a thing was never heard of. You, my Lord Chancellor, ought to 
know, that such an uct is treason, high treason, my lord.’ Yes, Sir,’ 
said the Chancellor, ‘I do know it; and nothing but my thorough 
knowledge of your Majesty’s goodness, of your paternal anxiety for the 
good of your people, and my own solemn belief that the safety of the 
state depends upon this day’s proceedings, could have emboldened me 
to the performance of so unusual, and in ordinary circumstances, so 
improper a proceeding. In all humility I submit myself to your Ma- 
josty, and am ready in my own person to bear all the blame and receive 
all the punishment which your Majesty may deem needful; but I again 
entreat your Majesty to listen to us and to follow our counsel, and as 
you value the security of your crown and the peace of your realms, to 
ield to our most earnest solicitations.’ After some further expostu- 
ations by both his ministers, the king cooled down and consented.— 
Having consented, he became anxious that everything should be done 
in the proper manner, and gave minute directions respecting the cere - 
monial. The speech to be spoken by him at the prorogation was ready 
prepared and in the Chancellor’s pocket. To this he agreed—desired 
that everybody might punctually attend, and dismissed his ministers 
for the moment with something between a menace and a joke, upon the 
audacity of their proceeding.” 


-_——.>s=__-—_—_——_—— 


MISS VANDENHOFF, THE AUTHOR OF A PLAY. 


A new five act play, from a new hand, was produced at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, on Saturday. Considerable expectations had been raised 
concerning it, and public curiosity had beenstimulated by the mystery 
in which its authorship was enveloped. The theatre was consequently 
crowded. 

The title of the piece is Woman's Heart, and its purpose, as 


may be 
supposed, is to exhibit a paragon of female constaucy semalaing wn: 
shaken through the most tryi: g circumstances. Isolina (Miss Vanden- 
hoff,) a blind girl of unknown parentage, is residing at the cottage of 
an old Italian peasant (Mr, Rogers,) whose son Angiolo (Mr. Barry 


Sullivan) devotes himself to the art of sculpture. The old man has 
protected her from childhood, and the youth, who has chiefly contribu- 
ted to form her mind, and who imbibes from her aspect the idea of 
beauty so necessary to his art, has become enamoured of her. Nothiag 
stands in the way of an union between the lovers, till unluckily the 
artist's fame reaches the ears of the Prince (Mr. Howe,) who is a great 
patron of art, and be is invited from the home of his childhood to min- 
gle in the splendour and the seductions of aCourt. The invitation he 
gladly accepts, not without forebodings of ill on the part of Isolina, and, 
as might be expected, his heart is completely changed. It is not that 
he becomes inconstant through an attachment to another woman, but 
ambition instead of love takes possession of his soul, and he feels that 
an union with Isolina would be a fearful bar to his exalted prospects. 
Hence when the poor devoted girl visits him in his family residence, 
she is coldly received, with offers of brotherly love and so on, and 
finally conducted from the door by one of Angiol»’s servants. Exhaust 
ed with grief and fatigue she falls senseless on the steps of a palace be- 
longing to the proud Marquis Albrizzi (Mr. Vandenhoff,) who is struck 
by her resemblance to his deceased wife, and who, on conversing with 
the old peasant, discovers her to be his own daughter lost in infancy 
at a period of civil discord. Two years elapse. Isolina has been re- 
stored to sight, and is now the acknowledged heiress of the Marquis 
Albrizzi; while Angiolo, contrite, and wishing to repair his fault, has 
enxiously but vainly attempted to find her. Of her early history Al- 
brizzi has inquired nothing, but the emotions she betrays when re- 
quired to sit for her picture show that some secret resides in her heart, 
and he gradually learns the relation that has existed between herselfand 
the scuiptor. Hence, when Angiolo, is seat by the Prince, now a suitor 
fér Isolina’s hand, to take her portrait (for he is a painter as well asa 
sculptor), he is required by her father not to utter a syllable in her 
presence. Isolina, it will be remembered, was blind during the whole 
time of her acquaintance with Angiolo, and hence the silence of the 
artist will, in the beliefof Albrizzi, surely prevent recognition. How- 
ever, when Isolina enters, a sort of instinct, or rather, perhaps, an ab- 
‘normal acuteness in those organs of sense which do not pertain to vision, 
causes her to feel strange emotions at the sight of the artist, aud she 
cannot help fancying that Angiolo would have looked just ike him. 
The painter preserves silence till an officer enters to arrest Lim on the 
charge of having painted a seditious picture, when his exclamation 
*** Tis false!’ reveals the secret to the sensitive Isolina. The accusa- 
tion has been brought about by the machinations of Count Zellamino 
(Mr. Stuart), a dissolute noble, who, jealous of the predilection which 
a coquettish lady named Giulia (Miss A. Vining) has shown for the 
artist, has prevailed upon one of his pupils to imitate his style and forge 
his name, while painting the seditiots picture, wh.ch has afterwards 
been hung up in the market place. Angiolo is imprisoned, but 
Isolina obtains money sufficient for his ransom, and sends it by Giulia, 
whom she wrongly supposes a faithful friend, and who, in her inter- 
view with the artist, makes nim believe that she is principal, not agent, 
in the transaction. However, the former love for Isolina has revived 
in the bosom of Angiolo, and though, to express his gratitude, he throws 
himself at the feet of Giulia, he rejects together the love and the liberty 
she proffers _Isolina, on her side, though she has caught a glimpse of 
the genuflexion from a loophole in the prison, and though she supposes 
that her own offer is rejected, shows herself unshaken in constancy by 
her firm refusal of the Prince's hand; andwhen the sculptor, who has been 
released on proof of his innocence, reappears, the two lovers are re- 
warded for their filelity, the pride of the Marquis being overcome by 
paternal affection and the generous representations of the Prince. 
In this play there is much that reminds ug of those German produc- 
tions which, under the name of art dramas, represent the feelings pe- 











culiar to artists as distinet from general humanity. In the earlier acts 
the artistical enthusiasm is set forth in the person of Angiolo, and the 
altercation which arises between him and the patrician father recals 
for the moment the antithesis in which the poet and the statesman are 
placed in Gothe’s Torguato Tasso. The social positions of the aristo- 
crat by birth and the aristocrat by talent are brought at once before 
the public; and as theatrical audiences are naturally democratic, the 
artist has the best of it. In Isolina, as far as her period of blindness 
is concerned, we may discover a strong resemblance to King René’s 
Daughter, the state of mind peculiar to her especial privation being 
exhibited with much of that delicacy and care which distinguished the 
Danish play. Isolina is, in fact, the character of the piece. Her con- 
stancy and devotion are ever prominent, elaborated with much feeling, 
and often breaking out into passages of great poetical beauty. These 
were charmingly spoken by Miss Vandonhoff, who has evercome that 
formality of manner which often conceals the feeling she really posses- 
ses. But after Isolina and Angiolo (the latter of whom was very sen- 
sibly played by Mr. Sullivan) the characters seriously diminish in in- 
terest. The Marquis is simply unamiable; the villain is a mere means 
to an end; and so on with the smaller figures. 

In the story there is the foundation of an excellent play. The expe- 
dients by which the changes are brought about are natural and inge- 
nious, and the language is eloquent and graceful throughout. But 
there is a deficiency in point of construction ; the personages often talk 
too much, and tell the audience what they already know, and the situa- 
tions, strong in themselves, are not led up to with that art which would 
give them their due force. The only exception in this respect is the 
conclusion of the third act, when the voice of the painter reveals his 
identity, this important point in the drama being exceedingly well 
brought about, 

With this deficiency, however, the intrinsic beauties of the play and 
the impressive acting of Miss Vandenhoff obtained a verdict favourable 
to a degree of enthusiasm. The usual call for the actors was followed 
by a cry of ** Author!” when Miss Van /enhoff was led forward by her 
father, who stated that the heroine and the authoress of the play were 
one and the same person. The revelation that the accomplished young 
actress was endowed with the poetical talent visiblein Woman’s Heart 
elicited new bursts of applause. 

We should not close this notice without a word of praise to Mr. Web- 
ster for the manner in which the piece has been produced. The scenes 
representing the exteriors and interiors of an Italian city at the period 
of the revival of learning are singularly beautiful and appropriate.— 
Times, 16th ult. 


a 


SIR CHARLES BARRY, B.A. 


The architect of the new Houses of Parliament, on whom, for the 
completion so far of his great work, her Majesty has been pleased to 
confer the honour of knighthood, was born on the 234 of May, 1795, in 
Bridge-street, Westminster; and it is worth mention as a curious co- 
incidence, that his birthplace forms a part of the site of the intended 
outer court of the building. It may be that the Abbey so close at hand 
and seen so constantly gave rise to his early desire to become an archi- 
tect. But from his childhood he displayed an eager taste for drawing 
and colouring. The walls of his room were covered with copie: and 
designs in chalk and colour. At an early age he was sent to school in 
Leicestershire ; and there also his pencil was the favourite occupation 
of his leisure hours. On his return to London he had made up his 
mind to be an architect, and, in accordance with his wish, was bound 
as an articled pupil to Messrs. Middleton and Bailey, of Lambeth, 
architects, but whose actual practice was mainly surveying and land 
valuing, and with whom he consequently had but little opportunity of 
learning his profession as a fine art. To this, above all things, he 
aspired. His most earnest wish was to study abroad—to learn not 
from mere measured drawings, but to gather ideas from the works 
themselves of all the masters of the art. He had not yet completed his 
time in Lambeth when his father died, leaving a numerous family, 
with but a slender inheritance. The subject of our memoir, so soon as 
the period of his articles expired, received his portion ; and calcula- 
ting that, with the larger part of it and so as to reserve just something 
for his return, he could spend eighteen months on the Continent, and 
with no encouragement, for family and friends on all hands warned 
him that he was setting out to throw away his means and waste his 
time, he left England in the June of 1817, being then twenty-two years 
of age, strong in the conviction, that, in the wide school of art before 
him, he should find his own way to fortune. He went not for amuse- 
ment, but to work. His resolution was to make the most of every 
hour ; and he set forth, not a mere hoping dreamer, but resolved to 
invest his patrimony in the knowledge of an art for which he knew his 
aptness, and of his success in which he felt assured. He was not long 
in any anxiety as to his studies. In Italy the beauty and expressive 
power of his drawings attracted the attention of an English gentleman 
of fortune, who was about to visit Egypt, and offered the young student 
of architecture to bear him free of all expense as his companion, if he 
in return would afford him the benefit of his pencil. It was an oppor- 
tunity of visiting a new field; the offer was accepted, and Mr. Barry 
was, we believe, amongst the first English architeets by profession who 
travelled in Egypt. After a considerable stay, he went back to Rome, 
where his studio was soon crowded with persons anxious to obtain a 
sight of his drawings. He then travelled into Greece, and finally hav- 
ing been absent for nearly three years and a half, returned to England. 
He was unknown, he had no patronage to look to, no introduction to 
set him on his way, but fortunately he was not long left without an 
opportunity of proving the use he had made of his self adventured 
period of travel and study. The design for a church at Brighton was 
thrown open to competition ; he was the successful competitor, and that 
church, so much admired, was his first architectural work that at- 
tracted public attention. For the Manchester Institution, a building 
in the Grecian style, he was also the successful candidate. The latter 

roduced him many friends in Manchester, and he subsequently built 
in that neighbourhood the mansion of the late Sir Thos. Potter and the 
Manchester Atherssum. But most beautiful of all his works, and the 
one which at an early period of his career served more than any other 
to establish his fame, was the well-known Grammar School of King 
Edward VI, at Birmingham, and which he gained also in open com- 
petition. In London his first work was the Travellers’ Club, followed 
by the building, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, of the College of Surgeons, so 
celebrated for its museum; and then the Reform Club. 

In 1834 the old Houses of Parliament were burnt. The Government 
threw open to competition, by public advertisement, the desigu for a 
new building. Mr. Barry was one of the competitors. In 1836 the 
Commissioners made their report, adjudged his design the best, and 
the superintendence of the work was entrusted to him. Thus, within 
fifteen years of his return to England, he had justified his earliest con- 
viction of his own powers. The greatest building of the time, a work 
to endure and transmit the name of its architect for ages, was in his 
hands—given him by no Royal favour, but won, as all bis other im- 
portant works had been, in the open field of competition. Much time 
was spent in forming the coffer-dam and the extraordinary foundations 
which the treacherous nature of the site required. At length, in the 
April of 1840, the building was begun, the first stone being laid at the 
north-east angle by the wife of the architect. Since then the work has 
steadily progressed, beset, how:ver, with many difficulties, and to no 
small extent retarded through changes rendered necessary by the in- 
creasing business of Parliament and the need for accommodation in 
several d:»partments differeat from that contemplated in the original 
plan. But, in spite of all difficulties, the work has so far advanced 
that every public portion of the building may now be said to be open. 
It is teue the entire west fagade to Abingdon street is not yet erected, 
but two or three years will serve to complete it; and during that 
period it may be expected that the internal finishings of the other 
parts will be far advanced towards completion Even then the towers 
will not have reached their utmost height, as it would, for practical 
reasons, be far from advisatle to raise such enormous masses in so 
_ a time. To make their stability sure, they must be piled up 
slowly. 

On the occasion of the State opening, on the 3d inst , of the Victoria 
Tower and Royal gallery, and the first officia' occupation by the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons of their new chamber, her Majesty was 
received at the entrance by Mr. Barry, to whom she expressed her 
personal admiration of the magnificent building ; and it was in on- 
nexion with this occasion that she was pleased to confer upon him the 
honour of knighthood. Other honours of an high order, in association 
with art, he had previously received. In 1838 he was elected an A.R.A., 
and in 1842 a Royal Academician; and he has also at various periods 
been elected a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, Imperial 
Academy of Russia ; Academy of St. Luke’s, Rome; Academy of Fine 
Arts, Prussia; and Academy of Fine Arts, Stockholm ; and in 1849 he 
was epee one of the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition. 

Our list of his works is yet far from being complete. The new facade 


————— 
of the Board of Trade, Treasury, and Privy Council-office in Whitehaly 
is his. He laid out Trafalgar-square, and more recently has bu;|; 
Bridgewater House; and besides those already named, Highden Hal] 
the seat of Lord Carnarvon; additions to Harewood House, Yorkshir. 
the residence of Lord Harewood; Duncumbe Park, the seat of Lord 
Feversham ; Trentham Hall; Dunrobin Castle, Rutlandshire, ang 
Cheadley House, Maidenhead, seats of the Duke of Sutherland; Rig. 
dington, Oxfordshire, the seat of Mr. Ricardo; and Shrubland Haj 
Ipswich, the residence of Sir William Fowler Middleton, Bart., where 
the alterations are still in progress ; and Gawthorp Hall, Lancashire 
the seat of Sir Thomas Kay Shuttleworth, are ail works of his; and lag: 
it merits mention, that the beautiful transept of the Crystal Palace 
was of his suggestion. 


—_—— eS 


THE LATE OUTRAGE IN FLORENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—I have noticed, with much regret, several communications in 
the London journals, imputing to Mr. Scarlett, British Chargé at this 
place, a want of due energy and promptness of action in reference to 
the recent dastardly and murderous assault upon Mr. Mather, the 
young Englishman. As an American, residing here, permit me to give 
my impartial evidence. 

Feeling that my countrymen and myself had a common interest with 
the English in this matter, I have been at the pains to make myself 
thoroughly acquainted with all its details, and I now take it upon my- 
self to assert that Mr. Scarlett has resorted to every means within his 
reach to secure justice and reparation to the injured party, and at the 
same time to vindicate the honour of his country.—I was at the Court 
ball on the Ist of January, and it is to my knowledge that up to a late 
hour the English, as a body, had, in compliance with a wish to that 
effect expressed by their Chargé, determined not to be present; and it 
was only upon satisfactory assurances of examination and redress 
being given that they were present. 

As an American, and representing the feelings of many of my coun- 
trymen, who are unfortunately without a Minister here, I gladly avail 
myself of the oceasion to express the gratification which we felt at the 
prompt and energetic course taken by Mr. Scarlett, in which he was so 
yd seconded by the exertions of Lord Methuen and Mr. Charles 

ever. 

I have only to add, that this testimony on my part is entirely gra- 
tuitous, my acquaintance with Mr. Scarlett being of the most formal 
character. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Florence, Feb. 11. An AMERICAN IN FLORENCE. 

~~. 


News rrom H. M. 8S. “*Enrerprise” In seaArcH or Sir Joun 
Franxiin.—News has been received of her Majesty’s ship Encerprise, 
despatched in search of Sir John Franklin, which left this to renew her 
search on the 2d of April last. At the date of the letters (8th July), 
the Enterprise was off Cape Prince of Wales. After leaving this, the 
northerly monsoon still blowing, little way conld be made in heating 
with such a style of vessel as the Enterprise, fitted for encountering 
ice, and it took them twenty-six days to reach Port Lloyd (Bonia 
Islands), where they remained ten days—leaving on the 6th May. On 
the 31st, the southern edge of the ice was reached off Cape St. Thad- 
dée. On the 3d June they entered the ice, in latitude 68 dg. 25 min. 
After leaving the Bonin Islands they experienced very bad weather, 
losing a topmast and several other spars. On entering the ice they 
were completely at its mercy, being drifted north. During the drift 
they were carried past Diomed Island at the diatance of a mile, and 
were closely beset until the Ist July, when they got into open water, 
and in two days reached Cape Prince of Wales, where they found the 
Plover, much shaken from her third winter’s sojourn in those regions’ 
The Plover had not foundany traces of Sir John Franklin. She brought 
back Assistant Surgeon Adams, and the seaman of the Enterprise, who 
were left with Lieut. Barnard at Port Michelouski, to inquire into 
the truth of an Indian report, to the effect that white men in distress 
had been seen on the source of the Darabin river, as mentioned in the 
Hong Kong Register of the 25th of February last. Mr. Adams reports 
that Lieut. Barnard, the seaman, and himself penetrated to the Russian 
fort Darabin. During their stay there the Kinkok Indians made an 
attack on the fort; and unfortunately, during the encounter, Lieut. 
Barnard and the commandant of the fort were killed, and an interpre- 
ter badly wounded. The Indians were driven off, but in their retreat 
they attacked an Esquimaux village in the neighbourhood, and killed 
57 of the inhabitants. Mr. Adams and the seaman got back safely, but 
they had heard nothing of Sir John Franklin. At the time they were 
sent little was expected from their search, as the white men supposed 
to have been seen were supposed to have been some of the Hudson Bay 
officers. Lieut. Barnard and his party, volunteers, went, that it might 
not be said that any stone had been left unturned in the search for our 
unfortunate countrymen. Mr. Parks had got the vacant heutenancy. 

We may expect the Plover shortly with the fullest details of their 
search, but nothing can ve added to the main fact—*‘ no tidings’”—and 
it is to be feared, from the severity of the last season, that the Enter- 
prise will bring little further intelligence, and we should think it 
doutful if she would be able to move much farther north than her pre- 
sent position. 

During the Enterprise’s voyage to the north a very melancholy oc- 
currence took place on board in the suicide of Mr. Whitehead, the pur- 
ser. We forbear shocking our readers with the details of the lament- 
able event, further than that the unfortunate gentleman was heard by 
the doctor astir at two a.m., 19th June, and on his looking into the 
cabin, Mr. Whitehead was found to have severed the veins on the left 
side of his neck with arazor. He died in a few minutes after he had 
been discovered by Dr. Anderson.— Hong Kong Overland Register. 


ANNIHILATION OF A FreE Press 1n France.—The Moniteur of 
Wednesdav the 19th ult. published the “‘ law of the press”: the follow- 
ing are the chief provisions. 

Journals and periodicals treating of political matter or soeial econo- 
my cannot be published without previous authorization of the Govern- 
ment, which can only be accorded toa born Frenchman. The same 
authorization applies equally to the directors, writers, proprietors, and 
administrators of the paper ; and no change can be allowed in the per- 
sonnel of the paper without express leave of the Government.—J our- 
nals published in foreign countries can only circulate in France by 
virtue of an authorization of Government; and those whe act as in- 
troducers or distributors of foreign journals not authorized beeome sab- 
ject to imprisonment of from one month to a year, anda fine of from 100 
francs to 5000 francs. —The caution-money of a daily journal is 50,000 
franes ; of a three-days .a-week, 30,000 francs. In towns of 50,000 in- 
habitants, 25,000 francs; below that number, 25,000 franes. A publi- 
cation appearing without authority or caution-money will be fined from 
100 francs to 2000 francs each number with imprisonment from one 
month fo two years of the offending parties, with abolition of the paper. 
The printer will be held equally responsible with the publisher.— 
Papers of a certain size, 72 decimetres square, and periodical sets of 
prints are to be stamped 6 cents each sheet in the d- partments of the 
Seine and the Seine et Oise, and 3 cents elsewhere. Political and social 
economy writings, not periodical. are to be taxed 5 cents a sheet not 
exceeding 10 decimetres square ; and this is applicable tosuch writings 
published abroad when introduced into France.—Foreign journals are 
to pay like stamp-duty, except there should be diplomatic conventions 
standing in the way of the regulation.—Reports of the proceedings 0 
the Senate are interdicted; but leave is given to copy the articles 0 
the official journal. The same rule applies to sittings of the Council of 
State with closed doors. Reports of trials of offences by the press are 
interdict. The courts of law may equally forbid publication of trials.— 
Prints, engravings, medals, &c., must be authorized by the police. 
Booksellers must take out licenses, under penalty of two years’ im- 
prisonment and closing of establishment —Offences by the press are 5° 
longer to be tried by the Assize Courts, (meaning judge and jury.) bat 
by the Correctional Police.—One condemnation for crime, or two %? 
contraventions of the law within two years, cause the suspension of the 
journal.—The Government may suspend any journal after two warta- 
ings, and for a period not exceeding two months —The President of the 
Republic may by decree suspend any journal. 


A Hit at tHe Dicraror.—The pretty little comedy of ‘* Madame 
de la Seigliére,” by one of those lucky chances which sometixses affect 
the fortune of plays as well es greater matters, has suddenly become ® 
perfect rage in Paris. The piece, as I believe I mentioned on its first 
coming out, has for its principal personage an old émigsé Marqu!5> 
whose béte noire isthe Emperor Napoleon, just then deposed, and whos? 
comments upon ‘Monsieur de Bonaparte” J’oncle teil with sting'98 
effect upon the politics of the day. Such is its attractions that it is 20 
acted alternately with Rachel three times a week, with the theatre 
crowded to suffocation. It was-rather a favourite from the firet, bu¢ 
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ie i d not 
which the genius of Moliére himself would no 
= gives tone it It must of eae be understood that pene is at 
eat much malice as pleasure in the frenetic plaudits bestowed upon 
wae eat you one of the most piquant passages ,— 
™ uis.—He, he! This Monsieur de Bonaparte of yours ! A strange 
—_ Never could comprehend him. No telling what the devil he was 
peavey Som Sly dog, sir! Sly dog! (Roars.) 
or ard.—A great man, sir. Very able indeed 
—— uis.—Think so? I'm told he’s very stupid, and obstinate as & 
i who the deuce is he? A nobody! To thrust himself into 
mo ruileries! (Shouts of laughter.) Into the palaces of our august 


King ard. —What will you? This is the land of revolutions. We see 


: ery day. : ? 
such things ptt A its to be hoped now he’s settled for some little time 


I aero all see no more of his pranks. He has kept us long enough 


in hot water. : : 
Imagine all this, delivered in a theatre crowded with enemies, or, 
ig much the same thing, ** candid friends,” with all the finesse 

bar niet significance that a man of wit and a consuminate comedian 
and Tmson can throw into every sentence, and you have some idea of 
aa produced upon the most impressionable public in the world. 





MitrorD Haven As AN AMERICAN PACKET Srarion.—The Dub- 
2 Telegraph says, “* The establishment of a new line of packet com- 
eh ation with America is the all-absorbing topic of conversation in 
— {t appears that Mr. Brunel has reported Pembroke Water, 
las ae Milford Haven, on the Welsh coast, as the finest and most 
adjoint basin in the world, and that justly renowned engineer has 
pen me himself thoroughly satisfied that by the construction of two 
yee locks, with consent of the Admiralty, Pembroke Docks could 
= a be formed equal, if not superior, to those of Liverpool, Birkenhead 
on London put together. The consent of the Admiralty is no longer 
eosin: It was given cheerfully and promptly to those who brought 
p project under their consideration, and a company has been formed 
to carry out the great undertaking ; capital £500,000, to be raised in 
£20 shares, with £5 paid up inthe firstinstance. When the dock shail 
have been completed, the company intend establishing a line of first. 
class steam-vessels between Milford Haven and America ; and in the 
judgment of those competent to form an opinion on the subject, the time 
of packet communication between the two countries will be lessened by 
at least twenty hours. Steamers, exceeding in power and speed any 
yet built, have been ordered, and Mr. Brunel has undertaken to build 
one 600 feet in length and 100 feet in beam. The directors of the Great 
Western, Mr. Talbot, the chairman of the South Wales, Mr. Mills, of 
the firm of Glyn, Halifax and Co., and several other influential men 
connected with the most important mercantile, marine, and railway 
undertakings in this country, are among the projectors and managers 
of the Milford Haven Company. The South Wales line is to be carried 
on to the Pembroke Docks.” 





Bairisu Cotonsat Bank anp Loan Comeany.—The annual meet- 
ing of this company was held on Wednesday, the 18th ult., at the offi- 
ces, 80, Coleman-street, City; Mr. James Stewart in the chair. The 
report stated that the recent discovery of gold in the Australian colo 
nies had undoubtedly increased the value and importance, and benefited 
the property of this company. During the past year the directors had 
paid off the whole of the remaining debentures due by the company, 
amounting to £1600, so that the assets of the company were now en- 
tirely relieved from all outstanding liability. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 2j per cent. The report was adopted, and a re- 
solution to the effect that the directors should take whatever course 
they might think fit, towards equalising the value of the shares of the 
British and the colonial shareholders. After a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, the meeting separated. 

Mason Genera Sir CHarces James Napier.—Our comments 
upon the letter of this officer to the members of thé English Parliament, 
and through them to the English gentry, have induced a friend to com- 
municate te us a remarkable episode in that gallant officer’s personal 
history. He was wounded in the battle of Corunna, January 16, 1809 ; 
was left for dead upon the field of battle, and was reported in the des- 
patches vf Sir John Hope as among the killed. That despatch was 
publicued in the London Gazette of January 24, 1809. 

Acting upen this intelligence his brother, Richard Napier, proved 
his will in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and obtained letters 
testametary upon it in February of the same year. On the 3d of the 
following May Charles James Napier came in person into Court and re 
ceived back his will, the probate being cancelled. Readers are aware 
how eventfal has been the hero’s life since then. The remarkable facts 
above narrated may. be found in Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Reports, 
vol. I, page 88 —Commil. Adv. 

Removayt or A Monster Cask or Wine.—On the 12th uit., a 
monster cask of sherry was removed from the London Docks to the 
wine vaults of the shipper, Mr. John Fowler, Well-street, Cripplegate. 
By means of shears erected for the purpose, this huge cask, measuring 
30 ft. 9in. in circumference, and the diameter of the head 74 feet, was 
placed in a cradle of corresponding strength, and the whole lifted into 
a carriage. On its route along Fenchurch-street, Cheapside, and St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, the team required frequent rests, and attracted 
large crowds, fur whom the word ** Exhibition,” painted in large char- 
acters on the cask, seemed still to possess a charm; and at length it 
was safely deposited in the importer’s vault, the crown of which had 
been cut down to receive it. The other three ‘ monster casks” will 
remain in the crescent warehouse, London Docks. 

Dancenous Rattway Paivitece.—At the Marylebone County 
Court, an action was recently brought by a railway porter, named 
Rogers, against the Great Western Company, in whose ¢mployment he 
had been, for the amount of wages due to him from the period at which 
he was suspended until he was finally dismissed from the company’s 
employment by the board of directors. It appeard that the plantiff had 
been found drunk on duty, which was the cause of his dismissal, and 
the means by which he got the liquor disclosed a system prevalent, it 
is believed, on most rialways. The porters, it seems, are in the habit of 
pouring hot water into the empty spirit casks sent to the station for 
Conveyance, and well rinsing them. ‘This is called ‘* bulling’’ the cask, 
and the “bull” thus made is, in fact, strong grog. Mr. Collard, the 
Superintendent of the police at the railway, said he had never heard 
of the system of ‘* bulling” until this case, and he would adopt means 
to prevent it. His Honour trusted thatstrong measures would be taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the system now disclosed, as it was fraught 
Wita imminent danger to the public and to the men themselves.—J udg- 
ment for the defendants. 








Avoruer Goip Discovery.—The following circumstance occurred 
& few days back to Madame de P——, daughter of the Marquis d’ A—. 
ube iad invited some persons of her acquaintance from the departments 
_ oe With her, and, wishing to do them every honour, she determined 
he bring out some old plate which had been long locked carefully up in 

eataue presses. When the service was taken out, she sent for the 
= smith of the family to cleanit up. After he had carefully exami. 

ed the different articles, he said to Madame de P——, *‘ Doubtless, 
ree you are aware of what this service is made?” ‘ Certainly,” 

ue the lady ; ‘* it is silver gilt. If [remember right, there is plate 

ee to the amount of 40,000f.” “* You are mistaken, Madame,” said 
oor: ‘* the service is of massive gold, and is worth at least, 2,000,- 
. The matter being then inquired into, it was ascertained that 
lees ort in question had become the property of the family after a 
“o Made to a Datch house, at the commencement of the present cen 
re J Consequently, it is 100,000f. of rente which has been allowed to 

Main quietly by for half a century.—La Presse. 





ene oTTON From Srraw.—A circumstance extremely interesting to all 
t f ged in textile manufactures, indeed to the whole community, has 
Ville = been communicated tous. An amateur chemist of this town, 
pees engaged recently in testing the Chevalier Claussen’s chemical 
z 86 of making cotton, not having any flax straw at hand, tried it 
an = Straw. To his astonishment, after the silica and gums which 
flax * ato the composition of oat straw in greater proportions than in 
The ad been dissolved, he obtained a large quantity of good cotton. 

. Opinion he formed from this and subsequent experiments is, that 
ent Ae yu straws of this country may be profitably converted into 

lies.” thereby adding to the certainty and abundance of our future sup- 
Pale: ‘ At any rate, the experiment is one which is worth testing to the 
or St extent, and the hint here thrown out will no doubt induce per- 
pine most favourably situat:d for pursuing an investigation with ad- 

tage at once to undertake the task.—Nottingham Paper. 


Tue Boy-Composer, Pianist, AND Vio.inist.—The French and 
German papers dwell on the astonishing performances and composi- 
tions of Frederick Gernsheim. He was born at Worms on the 17th of 
July, 1841. His fatherisadoctor. The be was tought the pianoforte 
by his mother, at six years of age, and displayed such marked intelli- 
gence, that he was placed under Herr Liebe, the director of music at 
Worms, and now a professor at Strasburg. In 1850 Frederick Gerns- 
heim became a porn at Frankfort of Eliason, for the violin ; off Wolf for 
the piano ; and of Hauff for composition. On the 10th of May, 1850, he 
made his débi&t at Frankfort, and since that period has played, at Carle- 
ruhe and Strasburg, concertos and other pieces of Weber, Hummel, 
Moscheles, Mendelssohn, &c., for the pianoforte, besides conducting the 
orchestra in his own overtures. He has composed a toy symphony 
similar to the works of Haydn and Remberg, for children’s instruments. 
He has also written some lieder, one of which is dedicated to Sontag, 
who made him « present of the complete score of Mozart’s quatuors. 
He is shortly to visit Paris. 





A New Omnisvus.—A new idea has just been started in the way of 
omnibus construction. The chief novelty consists in the fact that the 
seats, capable of accommodating ten passengers inside, are detached, 
somewhat after the style of those in first-class railway carriages, and 
so contrived that the passengers sit with their faces to the horses, 
leaving a clear passage up the centre of from eighteen to twenty inches 
in width and six feet four inches in height. The passage is covered in 
by a semi-circular glass roof, by which means ample light is obtained. 
The ventilation is effected by interstices over the windows in each com- 
partment, and perforated metal pannels in the door of the vehicle :— 
which altogether weighs no more when loaded than the usual omni- 
buses. At the head of the vehicle is an alarm bell, to communicate to 
the driver and conductor, accessible to all the passengers. There are 
also a couple of clips for newspapers, an almanac, indicator, and a 
lamp.—The inventor of this vehicle is said to be a private gentleman 
having no property in omnibuses and no connexion therewith— London 
paper. 

Tue Fare or THE Exuisition BurtprnG.—The commission appoint 
ed by the Treasury to inquire and report on the proposed purchase and 
appropriation of the Glass Palace have concluded their investigation. 
They have taken the evidence of Sir Charles Fox, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Mr Dilke, Mr. Cole, Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum; Mr. Kelk, 
and others ; and the various suggestions for the future use of the build- 
ing were fully considered ; among these, were the project for a winter 
garden—a gallery in aid or relief of the British Museum—and an in- 
dustrial and educational institute, to combine the leading scientific so- 
cieties of London, the School of Design, &c. The questions of site and 
cost were necessarily carefully considered. It appears that there is 
& project for removing the transept, with a certain portion of the nave 
east and west, and re-erecting it in Kew Gardens ; but it does not ap- 
pear that the commissioners have yet agreed upon any report. The 
ultimate decision (subject to the sanction of Parliament) will rest with 
the Lords of the Treasury.— The Builder 21st ult. 








GonpvoLa STEAM-BOATS FOR THE TuAmeEs.— Messrs. Jordan and 
Getty, of Liverpool have obtained the contract for building eight steam- 
boats for the Steam Gondola Company, London, four of which are to be 
ready in May, and the other four as soon afterwards as possible. The 
hulls will be built on Jordan’s patent, that is, an iron framing, with 
timber bolted to it, combining lightness and strength. The length of 
the boats will be about 120 feet ; draught of water at the load line about 
1s inches ; engines from 25 to 30 horse-power in each boat. The latter 
are being made by Messrs. Longridge and Co., of Newcastle, with which 
exception Messrs. Jordan and Getty are to ‘ construct, furnish, uphol- 
ster, and decorate’ all the vessels. They combine the form of the gondo- 
las, which sail on the [talian waters with the best parts of the Ameri- 
can river steamers. They will be painted in gay colours, and decorated 
with suitable carvings. These things, added to the brilliancy of the 
plate-glass windows, and the entire absence of smoke, will give them 
a very pretty appearance, and no doubt they will become popular and 
respectable conveyances. They are intended to ply between London- 
bridge and Battersea. 


DarinG Act.—On the 5th ult., on board the Trafalgar, 120, Capt. 
Greville, when going very fast through the water, and with a heavy 
sea running, 3 naval cadet, of the name of Sheepshanks, fell from the 
stern gallery. Mr. Skead, second master, who happened to be in the 
gun-room at the time, hearing the cry ‘‘u man overboard !” without 
hesitation leaped from the gunroom port with a chair in hand, and im- 
mediately swam in the direction of his drowning shipmate. His inten- 
tion was at the same time anticipated by Mr. Lambe, a midshipman of 
the ship, who sprang into the sea from the poop, a height of forty feet. 
A boat was lowered. but in the meantime the two gallant young men 
had reached their messmate, and succeeded in keeping him afloat till a 
more effectual aid had reached them. Mr. Sheed was taken on board 
~ a very exhausted state, but we are happy to say that no lives were 

ost. y 


A Point ror ANNOTATORS OF SHAKSPEARE.—A new reading which 
Mr. Sullivan has introduced into his Hamlet had acquired so much 
fame in the provinces that many who had previously heard him listen- 
ed attentively to ascertain if he would venture upon it here, The read- 
ing which he did give is this: Instead of making Hamlet say, ‘* When 
the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw,” or “ hernshaw,” 
which latter word is now generally adopted, he says, ‘‘ I know a hawk 
from a hern (7. e. heron)—Psha!’ breaking away with indignant con- 
tempt at the concluding exclamation. The value of this amendment we 
leave to the judgment of Mr. Collier or Mr. Dyce. 











Raitway Damaces.—In the Court of Common Pleas, Mr. Palmer, 
& commercial traveller, lately obtained a verdict for £2000 against the 
London and Brighton Railway Company, for injury sustained during a 
collision at Landport, in October, 1850. The plaintiff had sustained a 
concussion of the brain, and had been obliged in consequence to give 
up a situation of £250 a year. 





Drivinc A Fearrut Trave.—Louis Napoleon has been posting 
about in Louis Philippe’s carriages, which he has quietly helped him- 
selfto. We suggest that, for the information of English residents at 
least, each time the President travels in one of these purloined vehicles, 
there be scribbled on each panel :—* Carriage not Paid.”—Punch. 





ON THE COMMITTAL OF AN M.P. TO THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


Behold, at last, the Chartists’ chosen man, 
Taking his place among them in the van, 
And pushing forward with a patriot’s zeal— 


His steps directed to the Common Wheel. Ibid. 





REMITTANCES 


To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
D*Fts from £1 and upwards, payable at sight, are issued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELIL & CO.. SZ South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don packets, leaving New York and Liverpool 61h and 21st of each month, and New York 
and London every alternste Thursday. mar!S—3m 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEFRS ARTISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AND 
FOR FAMILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

COSUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPDIA of Science, Literature, and Art; systematically 

Cate by G. Heck, with Five Hundred Quarto Steel Plates, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany, The text translated and edited by Svencer F, Baird, A. M., M. D., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smitisunian Institution. Four Vols., 3vo., Text, and 2 Vols, 4io. 
Plates. Prices for Sets of 6 Volr.—Bound ta haif Tarkey Morocco, sprinkled edges, $410; 
Bound in balf Turkey Morocco, giit backs and edges, 845; Bound in fall Turkey Morocco, 
gilt backs and edges, $50. Puvlished by Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay Street, (Astor House, 
New York. and sold by all Booksellers in the United States. mar.13s—4t 


TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 
THE most extraorJinary aud inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition room ofthe So- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct «nd secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Pavan ceremonies and worship. / 
They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-21nches in height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 inches high, and weighs 20 lbs. ‘ 
From repeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about j0 years, 
hey differ altogether from examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording come 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! : 
Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Chi'dren under 10 years balf price. 
oors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until o'clock. 














Season Tickets, $1 
jan3—3r. 





GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the high 
est honours in Mathem»tics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation 
as teacher of those sciences in a College or High School. 

Reference is permitted to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 
and to J. B. Cherriman, Dep. Professor of Mathematics. Address, {postage paid] to 





L, M. N. Box No. 60 Post-office, Toronto, 





MUSIC. 


CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of Music, Singing and Theo of t Ie 
H. fa ngee Bn London, begs to announce Ly = ee ork. = by 
mane ° noxious to make early arrangements fur Pu or Piano. Organ zz. 
ae. ielng, and y otae tas eos pet Ne #2 hk, fre ‘ 

- ©. G. PPpy w find his name is already known in New Yor! ™ the fact 
many of his best sones, &c. have been republished in Americe. He also pur; 0ses, as A. 
= Say <j oes his Operas—* Hermion” and “ The Cavaliers,” and the gems ef his 

wlleus for Piauo Orie; also, three New Songs, ccmposed expressly for Mad’ils Jenny 
Lind, and all his V.»cai ard Instrumental Worke” cme y 

H. Creven Griffiths having had so many years experience with M. Jullien, and the con. 
ducting the Bulls at the Palace, and Nobility’s Soirees n London, indnces bim to announce 
that his Band /Griffich’s Quadritie Bena.) will be well organised and ready for € 
in ten or twelve days, and can state with confidence his ire de Danse will be of = 
most recherchee description, so as to ensure sutisfaction satisfuction, from his determination 
to engage only firet rate a: tists. 

Fer erms and other particulars, address “ Griffith's Quadrille Band Office, 18 City Hall 

e. 











NEW POLKA FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


HE VALENTINE POLKA, dedicated to every Lady in the United States 
illustrated,) composed by H. Craven Griffiths, compaerr of the Operas ekaowe 
and “ The Cavalers,” )as cerformed with nightly success in New York. Price 25 eents nett 
te be pad of Gould & Berry, Schuberth & Co., Venderbeck, and every Music Publisher in 
ew York. 
In Press, seveial New Vocal and Instrumental Works. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 
HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experierce and ability in tuition, i 
firs: class engagement, wih the usual branches of & solid and ‘pallens © one ts L. 


advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Drawing. She is proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references. An emolument of from 500. 
to 600 dollars ~ scholastic year wiil be expected. 

Address F. L. CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 


. 
PHILLIPS’ PATENT PIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
Tr AMERICAN FIRE ANNIHILATOR COMPANY are now prepared to dispose 








of Territorial Righ's for States and Counties, and to reociv Machines and 


harges. 

The Annibilators now ma/e by the Company are equal in every respect to the English, 

being made under the direction of Mr. PHILLIPS bimeelf, Rar. ‘ 
The Machioes vary in size. and numbered from 1 to 5—the price varying from $10 to $25, 
Orders received. and any further information given at the office of ine Com y, No.4, 

Warren street, New York. P.T. BARNUM, General Manager. 
Feb. 28—4t. 

C RCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in. 

Burope. &c.—Circular notes (of the value of 210 and upwards,) aod Letters of Credti. 


1 
ble at all the principal! cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, b 
pee Mrsexs. DUNCAN, SHERMA i. & 00., 











Payable at Bankers, New-York} 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyore, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, Rome, 

Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Frankfort, Malta 8 
Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 
Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Gibraltar, Moscow, Verve, 
Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
} men 4 aples, BA se wd 

ague, porto, iesbaden, 
Legtorna, Paris, Warsaw, 

Cologne, aeipsic, Pau, Zurich, jant7—tf. 





ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


NEW and Elegant edition, with a splendid portrait. Price $i. I lors 
ments of Thought, to match, 75 cents. — Ritual of Freemasonry, Eat me 4 


lished. By remitting, the books will be sent mail, or as directed, to any part 
United States or Canada. d : ad aed 
6 Vv’. GOWANS, No. 176 Fulton-st., New-York. 


feb7—ét. 
READABLE BOOKS. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


VIESSES. APPLETON announce to the public the iesue of a new series of booka, at- 
tractive in form and of permanent value and entertainment, intended in gbject .nd 
convenience for the broadst possible circulation, tohe printed in a very elegant and c-m- 
venient 16mo, form, in volumes from 25" to 400 pages each, bound ina novel style for p:e- 
servation, in fancy paper boards, 

The First Volume, published this week, is— 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES, acollection of Historical and Personal Sketc!s- 
ee—Price 50 cents. Cootents : Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton; Railway Novels; Lovis 
Philippe and bis Family ; Drama of the French Revolution; Howard the Pbilenthopist; 
Robert Southey; The Amours of Dean Swift; Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, by 
Cottie; John Keats; Sporting in Africa; Francis Chantrey; Ancient Egypt 

Brilliant original Essays woaneeey ty | the neat humor of a Sydney Smith, the 
glowing narrative sweep of a Macauly. These ee ae a variety of treatment, and 
are models of their class. The Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848, and the papers on 
the Amours ef Dean Swift are masterpieces in their different ways; the one as a forcibly 
painted picturesque panorama of startling events, the other as a subtle inve of 
character. The story of Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton is an example of pathos w the 
interest grows out of a clear firmly pr d stat The paper on Egypt is an udmira- 
ble resume of the results of Autiquarian study ina style at once learned and popular. 

On the following week— 
THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by W. M. Thackeray. 
To be imme tiately followed by— 
meee MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterwards Mistress 
ton. 

THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, by W. M. Thackeray. 

GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, by Horace Smith, by one of the authors of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses ” 


PROF SURENNE’S ABRIDGED FRENCII DICTIONARY. 
D. Appleton & Co. Publish this week— 


A DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Pwo 
Purts—I. French and English. II. English and French. With Vocabulary of Proper 
Names, for the use of Schools and general reference, By Gahiiel Surenne. Abridged 
from the large Dictionary. One vol 18mo. price 90c. 

The success of Mr. Surenne’s‘ ‘ Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the Frenchand En- 
glish Languages,” has encouraged the belief that the public would receive favourably an 
Abridgement of the same, at a cheap price. 


FROF. SURENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL, 
D. A. & Co. publish this week— 

THE NEW FRENCH MANUAL and Traveller's Companion, intended as a Guide to 
the Tor rist and a Class Book for the Student, by Gabriel Surenne, author of the standard 
Pronouncing French Dictionary. One vol. i6mo. Price 50 c. 

The little volume contains an introduction to French Pronunciation. a opious vocabulary, 
a very complete series of Dialogues or Topics on every day life. Dialogues on the princi- 
pal Cortinenta! Tours, and all objects of interest in Paris, with Models of Epistolary Cor- 
respordence. Direction to Travellers, and useful Statistical information. It 











IK. MARVEL’S WORKS, 
TENTH THOUSAND (IN SIX WEEKS.) 
DREAM LIFE, A Fable of the Seasons—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo. 
SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or. a Book of the Heart.—By Ik. Marvel. 
12mo. Do. do., in | vol, 8vo.. with 25 INustrations by Darley. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 
FRESH GLEANINGS; or,a New Sheaf frou the ‘old Fields of Continental Enrope.— 


By lx. Marvel. 1 vol. [2mo. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE BATTLE SUMMER. Being Transcripts from Personal Observation in Paris du- 
ring the year 1848.—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo, 


THE LORGNETTE;; or, Studies of the Town.—By Ik. Marvel. 2vols.12mo, 


1 vob. 


HEADLEY’S NEW WORK. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, from Marengo to Waterloo. By J, T. Headley 
lvol. i2mo. Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-st NewYork. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 

1. PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY—The Fourth Volume Comprising Sia ; 
WORLD HERE AND THERE, or Travellers’ Notes. From the “ Household Words.” 
edited by Charles Dickens, Price 25 cents. 

It. A BUCKEYE ABROAD; Or, Wanderings in Europe and inthe Orient, By Samuel 
S. Cox. With Illustrations. 12mo.cloth, $1 25. 

Ill. PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE; Or, the California and Oregan Trail. 
By Francis Parkman, Jun. Taird Edition, with Ilustrations. 12mo. cloth. 

1V. 1850—1851: SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS, Edited by George 
P. Putnam. 

V. A JOURNEY TO ICELAND: And Travels in Sweden and Norway. Translated 
from the Germen of Ida Pfeifer. By Charlotte Fenimore Cooper. 

VI. THE SHIELD: A Narrative. By Miss Cooper, author of '* Rura] Hours,” 

VII. QUEECHY. By the author of “ The Wide. Wide World.” 

VIII. HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. By J. P. Keronedy. Revised, Illustrated Edition 
uniform with “© Swallow Barn.” > 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 409.—31} cts, 


. The Doctrine of Non Intervention,—British Quarterly Review 
Jobn Jay, orthe “Farewell Address,”—Life of John Jay, 

. The Messenger, — From the Danish 

. On White Lies —Christian Observer. 

. The French Usurper —Spectator. 

. Past and Present Legislatures of France.— Spectator, 

. The Ministry and the Press,— Times. 

§. Plays and Dances for Charity,—Do. 


With Porrry, Suort ARTICLES, and Notices or New Books. 
(o Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO.,, Boston. 


onnatiiinans - aten'l Wasuincton, 27 Dec., 1945 

Of all the Pe ca! Journals devoted to Literature 

aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most ee en ae 4 

tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 

and comprehension, includes @ portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
J.Q ADAMS. 








CONE R ime CORO 


the present age. 


PostaGe Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the offwe of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will contirue the work beyond 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him PosTaGe Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law. or the interpretation thereof, as will’ 





enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance. E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
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She Albion. 


March 13 
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NEW YORE SOGIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 
ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
Li ‘ie pubiication of better 





of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much of the literature of the 


c 7 

is @ languages. and News Rooms are 
5 ey eeu wee ating pa 6 and ireetive serials of Europe and America, 
and en le resort through day and evening. 
‘Access to thé privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


REMITTANCES 
T0 ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
RAFTS on sale, for any amount from 21. upwards which will be cashed at Any Bana 
D In THE Unrrep Kincpom; 
Also Pacxaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


—_ b 
Any Pant oy Evers, bY EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLantic Exrress, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 


vo Evrore. Apli2 lyr. 











HARPS. 
‘ WBE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Uctsv 
° come, Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. : 
J. F. BROWNE would call ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


the 
elegant collection be has for comprising every v in styleand finish. From 
hisfoug experience in the first estab ts in Harope he is able to Sroduceinetraments 


in tone, touch, and perfect together with such Improve- 

Saree 04 for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
can per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 

by first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. for any piece 1D 
be givei and received, if not on hand,by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained among P Satene queers has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
H member of the Profession. of this city the following of ite 
to 


a le trial will not fail most incredulous of its efficacy. 
AL.—From — , M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
* carefully examined and in cases bed the icine which you pre- 


e cases where there is an excess of acid in the Gamat, ont bowels, pootading 
the asua) concomitants, eartburn, Costiveness, &c., ‘Seltzer Aperient 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
chlidven, dinguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
perient te children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
} man iding in warm ciimates, it will prove a medicine of much 
with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
lic, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
8 | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 


Prepared and sold wholesale and ro, by gig A TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


n, N. Y. 
‘Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 

Chesnut-st, Philedeiphia. E. M. Garey Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickles & 
and by the principal druggists throughout the United Sta:es. 





junes 





AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


AOR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOP! 
K COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, pepe nag 


Many years of trial, insteed of impairing the public fid in this medicine, has won 
preciati »n and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its 
lothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred un thou- 
sends of sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputstion it enjoys, While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust upon the community, have failed and been discarded. this has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted tuey can never forget, and produced 
cures [00 numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud un the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
still there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the afflicted, from th» log-cubin of the American peasant, to the palaces 
of European kings. Throughout this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed almost 
every hamlet it coniains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many foreizn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
bv their most intelligent Physicians. In Grea’ Britain, France and Germany, where the 
medical sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
im constant use in the Armies, Hospite|ls, Alms Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic 

ce, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
affections ofthe lungs Also in milder cases. and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tual tocure. In fact, some of the most flatiering testimonials we receive have been from 
who have found it efficacious in cases particu arly incidental to childhood. 
ry P lis factured by a practical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his owa ove, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counter‘eiis consequently can be relied on as genuine without adulteration. 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 
superiority and worth as should commend itself ts their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved its+lf to be; 
pe Saggy beg hed penoorng ‘per — ye of more strength to afford Phy 

8, c c y for est results, and the afili i 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do. - Sens. IS Ge: 
Prepared and Sold b JA 
Sold by Druggists everyw i 








MES C. AYER 
Practical and Analytical Chemist. Lowell, Mass. 





Fee LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, 1 
ames C. Luce.—Tbis Steamship will depart with the Mails for Eur pte ae 
Saturday, March 20th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 
No berth secured unti) paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled dations for eleg 





or comfort. 
to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer PACIFIC, will eaceeed the ARCTIC, and sail onthe 3d of April 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





“Phe valuation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjunction with yeerly val- 
uations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS or something equivalent.” { Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Management of Insurance Offices.” ‘ 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital $200,000. 
President Hueu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 
TX next annual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist M f 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutua! Branch of This 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date before Ist May next, secure the benefit 
of ipation by a full year earlier than those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
to share in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 
share of profits alloted to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death; or its present value in cash will be deducted from the next re- 
S . um which matures r declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 
A 


annual ayaa 4 will be : — , 
may be effected in this Company on single or joint lives, or on the con 
gency of one life surviving another: for the whoie term ot tite or for a limited period 
payment, or a limited number of payments; or annual ayments only ceasing at 
at death; to secure a sum at any given age, or at Geath, should death occur before the at- 
talament of that age. Endowments for children, immeaiate or deferred annuities, and 
any tr tien tingent on the value or duration of life may be effected in 


y. 
Among ithe many Chventagne offered by this, the only Life Aseurance Co Vv 
established in British Norih America, may be cunurrated uopenare RATES aaa om Ape 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 

wens, ~ ey sere to ow one. 

‘ne rates oO: e Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon 
Carlisle Tabies of mortality; th@se forming the groundwork of the calculations : of . i. 
majo of British offices. ample margin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
in country over that which obtains in Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opinion 
of many cxutious scientitic men would be deemed sufficient is returne’ when realized by 
| of the “mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been re- 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, and fall information as to the prosperous 
’ ’ position of the 
, may be had at the head offi:e, or from any of the Agents of t 
By order of the Board, . bereceaent 


Thos. u. setury 
38 King Street, Ham'lion, 3d March, 18 51. © WS. SEGRE, Seestiee. 








FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dellars. 
PAD UP CAPITAL....00....40.+000+08200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED Fon. .....£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 


418 Company has formed a Board of Directors in this cit (dul 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to iesus Policies tor Fics y A me 


ectt'e all losses 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
. Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Geo. Barciay, Mortimer LivincsTon Joseen 
Rovar wane Conrap W. Fazer, : Ev. Ps Aon meeny - 
RANCIS Gatrrin, | WiLtum 8. Wermore, ’ 
P Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
ounsel of the Board, FRaNCIS GRIFFIN. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
ILLIaM Nico., Chairman, 


Ww 
Josera Curistoruer Ewart, Josepa Horney, Deputy Chairman. 








Thomas Brockiebank, John H 
soerge Hall Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold Lithia 
ease, joke Marriot, Gran om 
ras. Haywood i 
Robert Hig a, J ’ | Lewin Mostey 
Stolterfoit. weg os John —™ 


Swinton Bouur, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON; 


Wituiam Ewart, M. 
Georce FrepeatcK Younc, a 


— P. De Bathe, Bart. Hou. F. Ponsunb William Brown. M.P. 
3 mg 7 : ames Rosseter, 


Matthew Forster M. P. l 
mour Teulon, : 
Swinton Boult, ” © Bees ames ’ 
Bewsamin HeNnverson, Resident phd Mengies, M. P. 


Poli 
The 
of one 


Age 


T. 


THs INSTITUTI 
of 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ON offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low @ rate 


ums a8 guarantees safety to the Office. 
ies will tereahver be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the paymantet bis 
premium, or at any riod to borrow u interest to the extent of one half of the 


al oJ 
will be endo} 
ort assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the 
premium 


pe: 
annu ent made—without any responsibility or guarantee perso 
nor wit t pies ee only security) be requ’ if 


half the annual 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


ncies are establish 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


L. Murray, 


E. 8. Symes, 
A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


outreal 


Halifax, N. S. 
St. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { Ho 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


SOCIETY, 
No. 2%, Cornhill, London. 


or otherwise; 
th the society, as each 


ie f iat — 
paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


to be lodged wi 


throughout the Colonies. 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
8S. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luna, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T. R. Grassie, J. Suschen, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
{ Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, EB. Allison, Hon J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
2. ¢ F. Benne tab! 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 


Office—MonTREAL. 





The 


T. 
R. 


each class of + 


time, ado; 
With th: 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, 
whose policies have been in force for three 7. . 
free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 


J.M 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


leading L petaciotne 


The insured are 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
"Ro charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


L. Marray, 
Gough, 
o8s, 

8. Symes, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. 
St. John, N. B. 
St. John's, Newfoundland § J. dt M. Barnes. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


General Agent for British North American Colonies, 


—Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own ex 
t such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
s view an annual investigation will be mde into each class of risk, and a return 


No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
ence from time to 


e to all classes of Insurers 


W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
C. Tabor, A Vigne. 


f we Luan, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


f J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W.G Ul, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


Office—MOonTREAL. 





ofthe 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


AP ,000 sterling, 
CAPITAL, £500 8 ores. or $2,500,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE Wipow anp THE OpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
Joma ore . | eed a7 oat 
George Barc enry jum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. 5. H. McCallon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 


Ierae| Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal cpaainete, and Annual Report of 1249, ty can bo had free bf char : ¢ . 
os 3 Saheean py tly invested inthe United 8: in th 

art of the ca’ 8 nen! ves: tates, in the 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured : Pies pa 
[should any sucharise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured Te | so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
loan of one-half the amount o| or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the 
Loca] Boards and Agencies. pa ae tc — 


different 


Agents. 


UIFE ASSURANCH. 


36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


AND SURPLUS 


C Edward Habicht, Chairman, , 


gph. Brighem a 
. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Conse 
William Elliott. = " 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
, OD application at 


in cases of disputed claims 


annual premiums paid by them, without note 


All communications to be 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





all Di 
de fi 


to be 
to 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND. —The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has beenten years before the world, witn 4 constantiy increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
seases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Surengthening, and Promoting 
the Parte of the Hair, 1 Men, to Ee used with 
ction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rutie hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. 
which so frequentl ee the Heads of infants, eve 
yy 


an Infallible Rem 


Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienc 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous 
the Medical Men b 


whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 

and other Testimonials forwarded to Progessor BARRY trom all parts of the Union, enu- 

scores of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 

well as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 

n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

ay ~ . A the Principal Merchants and 
til—iyr 


tis recommended by eminent Medical m- 


For those enerustations 
mother who has used it knows it 
and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
the loss of that invaluable Or- 
es a list of 


Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 





tion. 


ly to 


uly 1 


The price of cabin 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New Y ond 
throughout the — m New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
vilowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribe 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York Am from London cathe fol lowing Thursdays 





throughout the year ; touching at Port h to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 
New York. Londen. 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 


ctoria, 
Hendrik Hudson, 
Marg. Evans, ra 
Queen, new, Griswold 
Ame. Eagle, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by eble and ex: 
tors. Great care wiil be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are 


Champion | Feb. 19, June}0, Sept. 3) 
Warner, 


joane, 
passage is now fixed at $75. outward, for each adult, withou wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these , 
- io ~~ 4 ; o a will be responsible ore 


| Jan 8, Apl 29 Aug 19 Dee 9 
| Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 
5, May 27, Sept. 16 


Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 21 
Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
May 20, Sept. ¥, Dec. 30 
June 3, Sept. 23, 

rienced navig- 
tbe best descrp- 





March4, June 24, Oct. 14 
Mar. 18, July 8 Oct. 28 
April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 





regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
BEN OR AG fed Ym Sout sree 

. EB. GAN, 70 South Xx. 
ALEX’R WILEY. Tet 
BARING, BRO. HERS, & CO. London. 








TB ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLLJ, Capt. Cope, will sail for Bermuda 


and St. Thomas on 


She has excel‘ent accommodations for passengers. 
rice of Passage to Bermuda...........sesssesessereee 
Do do St. Thomas % 


There is ® reguiar Mail communication 
islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &e. between St. Thomas and all the West India 


fhe MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 


?.38.No Letters or Mails will be received board 
rai ia ov board cefMerin,exsapt trong te 


HPP COCO ee ee er eeeeeseeee 


EB CUNARD, 38 Broadway, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


T= GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 
Steamship 


“ @LASGow,” 


1962 T ns, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from 
New York direct for Glesdow, on Saturday, the jst of May next, at 


Ocieck noon, 
Passage Money—First Ca Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Doilars, 
aed Second do” : Fifty-Ave do. 
No steerage passen, taken. 
These rates eehede provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, J. McBYMON , 
August, 1851 


33 B wa 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fal, 


at moderate prices. 


Carries a surgeon. 


but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





fax to land and receive Mails and P. 





loreign 
goods. rough bills of lading are given in Havre to New Yo 


has been 
and their accommodations tor are 


tra size state rooms 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Halj, 
assengers. 


Captains. Captaina, 
See Partisan | Asit...s:ssssescseseceseeessO. BL B. Jadhize 


Lott | Niagara.....cccccesssessseesseesseeeds SOLE 


Europa. ° 
Amsetinnscce os ccoosioecsccesecchl. Chamaee Canada.....sccccsesccccecesesssese—— Lan 
Cam! 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reé on 






port. 
From 
Cambria......+-- Boston..... ecccccecceeee. Wednesday.....ccooe-Mar. Sd, 1852 
Africe... New York, + sees Wednesday,..... ....-Mar.10th “ 
America -Boston..... eons Wed BYseeeeeeee++Mar, 17th 
Asia... «+-New York eosveee Wednesday.....+.++++Mar « 
enews, coe BOOtOR-o1+0+eneesnee soec REOEREREETs ences cocci, tom pe 
uropa,. cccccccces NOW VOR. ccccccccccces NCSAAY...+sseee00 
Cone hercccccccccoccccs, Bouts ed a 


Moccvecs cocccecoccs nesday......-+-- April 14th 
Africa...ccsceecess-coees NOW YOrK.sooeesseeeee. WOdNOSABY...+00+-++-April Zlst 


Passage from New York or Boston to Langeed Cabin... ++000+-00- G10 


Freigia will be “ncn - beyond an amount f nal expenses. 
r ons an or perso 
An Sp emery surgeon on — 
Fa and ——e through the Post Orrice. 5. CUN 
t ° 
freight or passage, apply =. _—~ A . 


French, German, and other f 8, received and brou Vs common with Britis® 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 





ATLANTIC, Capt. West, 
PACIFIC Nye, 
ARCTIC Capt. Luce. 


BALTIC... 
ADRIATIC ...cceceeeceeee 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
en in construction, as also in their En , to ensure and speed, 

lied for elegance or c 


Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
i ; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 
An experieaced surgeon wiil be attac’ to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
































From New York. From Liverpool 
dnesday....D ber........10th, 1851. 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December,.......24th, ‘ 
Saturday ...... January ...+..10th, 1852 Wednesdsy....January...........7th, 1852, 
Saturday .....-January ......24th, “ Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ Weanesday....February.........11th, “ 
Saturday ......February.....2ist, “ Wednesday....February.....+0..25th, “ 
Saturday ...... arches... 6th, “ Wednesday....March.... o-10th, “* 
Saturday ..... March........20ta “ Wednesday....March. 24th, “ 
Saturday .....-April.e...++. Srd, “ Wednesday. ..April tt, * 
Saturday ....-. APril..e.-se017th, “ Wednesday....April ns, © 
Saturday ...... May... coe hat, ** Wednesday....May 5th, “ 
Saturday ......May. 15th, “ Wednesday... M 19th, “ 
Saturday. May.. 29th, “ Wednesday....J -.2d, * 
Saurday. 1 - 16th, “ 
Saturday 8 + 50th, “* 
Saturday. “ Wednesday....July... cooker © 
Saturday. * Wednesday....July.......0+0++-28th, “ 
Saturday. ad Wednesday....AUgust........0.sJ1th, “ 
Saturday...... * Wednesday.... AUGUBL...+.++s006 * 
Saturday......Seprember.... 4th, “ Wednesday....Sepiember....... 8th * 
Saturday......September....18th, “ Wednesday....September.,......22d, “ 
Saturday......October ....+..2d, “ Wednesday,...October..,..++-.+.6ih, “ 
Saturday.....-October...é..-16th, ‘* Wednesday,,...October....++...-20th, * 
Saturday......October.......-30th, “ Wednesday.,.. November,.......-3d, “ 
Saturday......November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November........17th, “ 
Saturday......November....27th, ‘* Wed day...- ber...ccs-- lat, “ 
Saturday...... December...-1lth, ‘* Wedneeday....1 December .++ee+ 15th, “* 
Saturday......December....25th, “* _ Wednesday.... cocces ed 











For freight or passage, apply to 
e , £DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 60. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. P 
The owners ot these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO, 


YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKKBIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1952, on the following days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


Franklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17) franklin.... Wednesday........ February 13 
Humboldt coos Feb. 14) Humbeldt eve Merca 17 
Franklin eee March 13) Franklin cove pril 14 
Humboldt eene April 10|Humboldt cove May 12 
Franklin oees May 8)Franklin © oe June 9 
Humboldt owe June 5|Humboldt eee July 7 
Franklin sees July _3)Fraoklin cess Aug. 4 
Humboldt sone July 31|/Humboldt sees Sept. 1 
Franklin coos Aug. 28) Franklin soe Sept. 2 
Humboldt sees Sept. 25) Humboldt ove Oct, 2 

klin sees Oct. 23) Franklin eoee Nov. uM 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20) Humboldt cess " 22 
Franklin © ee Dec. 13/Frauklin sees Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a1 ¢@ 
notsurpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any veseels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for p 8 are of Lhe most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southaiapton both geing and returning, they offer to passen 
to nm, advantages over any other line in the economy of beth money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...+++++++0++:B120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, s.ssccccesesecceeseseeceseeseest, BOO 
Nop secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to, 
aid MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad wag 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. omar. 
jan ly 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 4 







arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of every 
ships to succeed each other in the fellowing order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.. . 1....July 1...Nov. 1}Apr.:6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation seweee ooh bs cee +2B-ceveeedOeeceee De 


...16}Jan 1.. 1...Sept 1 
1} .cccclt scccccclGeccccccl® 





-16. 

«oe Aug. L.vese % 
coos Pics ccece 
. . eosse Wese-e+s-o16}| Fede 

+e Bryer...sceeeeeeJQn. 1... May 1...Sept...1| esccelé 
Underwriter.....-+++-Shipley.....scessss oll 


1. ..June 1...Ock. I 
16. ....0018 






Prrereres | Crerrirre irttit rt re 


Manhattan.....+-+++++ Hackstaft.....ccesees1G..ess00 16. ......16|Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. 2 
New York... .csceeee+ Bi Qg..ceeeeeesFOD Losec SUMO 1 oe. Olt 1] oo 0eeedGeeereelGreee+e0]8 
West Point........+.- ATOR. crcccscocescceddccccccccckbccce cocckd sees seDeesceee 





Fidelia......cessssees POADOdY...cseeecegelG.cceees ee Gceeereees10|.-Apr 1.--Aug 1...Dec 1 

These a we allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and @% 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort aa@ 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strict adhered to. 


of passage to Liv: 
bed to New York.....cesscseeesere 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wrghbt, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
OODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork oa we 
let of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
8T. DENIS (st January...... eoveee (16th 
Follansbee, master. Jin May... sccccoccece ; 16th June, 
lst September.... .... (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February .......+- (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. Piet JUNC... .eesevcees ee ; 16th July, 
Ist October....0.+see0 (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New eiipper.) let March,...... eoosee (16th A " 
Conn, master ; ; 16th August 
16th Decem! 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 16th May, 
w , master. ; ° } 16th Se 
. + «oe C16th January. 





Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of mgers and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Geods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free ton any onne but those actually 
inearied. BOYD & HINCKEN. A 

eur % 161 Peartat. 

——s 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





| OFFICE, NO, $ BARCLAY STREET, 











